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J. B. Lippincott Company's New Publications 





An inside view of Bohemi- | 


an Paris, its pi Peco en 
vards, its balls and amuse- | 
ments, its student and artistic | 


features which have made | 
the Latin Quarter and Mont- Edouard Cucuel. 


much described in this book | 








BOHEMIAN PARIS 
OF TO-DAY 


life; with pi dr ‘ 

the spot ney debian oi Ga | Written by W.C. Morrow. From notes by | of the most absorbing books 
Illustrated with 106 pen || fr general reading recently 
martre so famous. There is || drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 8vo. Cloth, || of especial interest, owing to 
which many of those who || gilt top. Ornamental binding, $3.50. | of 1900. 


| have visited Paris have never | 
_ seen, and it affords a complete | 
| guide for those desiring to see | 
“the Bohemian quarter as it | 
| really is, as well as being one | 


| published. The volume is 
| the forthcoming Exposition 











THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGESIONT 
Written by Himself. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This record of weird and thrilling adventure is admitted to be a mas- 
terpiece—a veritable classic. It has fascinated all ranks and classes, 
poe learned professors to the smallest children, all over the civilized 
world. 





MOTHER GOOSE 


Illustrated by F. Opper. 320 pages, with 250 illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.75. =— 
Mr. Opper is one of the few humorous artists whose illustrations may 


always be relied upon to catch the point exactly of old Mother Goose's 
ready wit. 





A MANUAL OF COACHING 


By Fairman Rogers. [Illustrated with 36 full page plates and engravings in the text. Octavo. 500 pages. Cloth, $6.00, nét. 
Mr. Rogers’s work ap to those who have coaches and drive them, and to those who would like to have coaches and drive them. It also is of 


great value to the coach builder and harness maker. 





NEW FICTION 





A Novel by [irs. Hugh Fraser 
THE SPLENDID PORSENNA 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The scenes of this story are laid in modern Rome, where the author and 
her Sep roy Roen  g Crawford, spent their early life, but many of the cha- 
are 4 





, A Novel by John Luther Long 
THE FOX-WOMAN 
By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Cherry- Blossom of Téky6.” With fron- 


tispiece,on Japanese paper, by Virginia H. Davisson. 12mo. 
Cloth: ornamental, $1.25. 





A Novel by a Well-known Writer of War Stories. 
THE LAST REBEL 


By Joseph A. Altsheler. With frontispiece by Elenore 
Plaisted Abbott. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A QUEEN OF ATLANTIS 


A Novel. By Frank Aubrey, author of ‘‘ The Devil-Tree of El 
oy ~ Illustrated by D. Murray Smith, 12mo. Cloth, 








THE STEP-MOTHER 


A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, author of ‘The Wooing O'nt,” 
** Cost of Her Pride,” etc. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.25. 


A SON OF EMPIRE 


By Morley Roberts. Issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. 12mo. Paper, 50cts.; cloth, $1.00, 





BOOKS FOR BOYS BY POPULAR WRITERS 





THE BRAHMINS’ TREASURE 
By George A. Henty. Lilustrated by Blenore Plaisted Abbott. 
Boys’ series. Large 12me. Cloth, $1. 50. 


The most popular living writer for boys is Goons A. Henty, and in 
this new work, ‘The Brahmins’ Treasure,” he has written the most fasci- 
nating book which has yet appeared from his pen. 





THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL 


By Frank R th by H. Davis 
and chantne  Beediene, rp ae hao $1. 50. ae 


Mr. Stockton is a past-master in the art of books for boys. This 
story is full of interest for juvenile readers fm amd, Maoaower, 
acquaints them with the commercial and social of a generation or so 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.]| 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Liabel of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance, No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 


page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS, 





500 
760 
Soe ae 
1,600 “ 
2,000 “ “ 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement conthanse. 














*,.* Copies of the Nation may be peosured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B, F. Stevens, 7 Square, Ame- 


Trafalgar 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham Hotel. 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Mrs. GzorGE A. CaswELL. Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 


District oF CoLumsBia (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 


‘HEV Y CHASE 
French and English School for Girls. Suburb of 
Washington. French the janguage of the house. 
Mile Bovu.ieny, Priuci ol, 
Mine C. PETTIGREW, Asst. Prin 











Duerntcy oF Cotumstia, Washington, Columbia Heights, 
1225 Princeton Street. 
M:: .and Mrs.OTTO TORNE Y SIMON 
will receive into their home five young ladies 
wishing to study music or languages, and to have the 
adv advantage of a winter in Washington. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W.Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for 1%. —87th year will be ie September 

28,1 1899. Mrs. H. P. Leresvres, Princ 
Miss E. D. HunTLEY, Associate Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. ; 
4, TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 21, 1899. rm, Miss 8 for College. Heads 

of of School, Miss M. Cc. _CaRrRR, | iss S. R. . CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
i SAMUEL c. BENNETT. — 





MASSACHUSETTS. Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for yours. boys. 
Home and outdoor life. FF. B. Knapp, 8.B. Bi 





Ouro, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MI/SS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAT SCHOOL 


Students prepared for college. 


MM; SS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, emir MASS. 
2th Year Opens October 2 
Instructors—E,C. TARBELL, F. we BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and ‘Painting; B. L: 
PRATT, Modelling; M WM. STONE. Decora- 
tive Design; E. W. MEI ; Anatomy; A, K. 
CROSS, Pers ive. Free use of Museum Galle- 
Y reign Scholarship for men and 
women. Helen Hamblen oe Ten Free 
ee, _ prizes in money. For circulars 
and terms a 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 











Teachers, etc. 


'RAVEL and STUD Y.—Harvard Gra- 

duate going abroad will take three boys for travel 

and study. lone experience as private tutor and in the 

care of boys. Particulars and references on sooteece. 
H., 34 Magazine Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ A CE) NCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa, Ave., Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. .» Minneapolis 

730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 525 Stims’ Los Angeles 

hicago 825 M’ket St. ,San Francisco 

621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all g ades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. 0. PRATT, ligr., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for ** Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
instamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First cabin, winter, $40 and up. Splendid new 
steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in length, 
now in service. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word to the wise. Make sure of steamship and ho- 
tel accommodations now, at fair rates, in personally 
conducted parties. Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana Christian Endeavor Unions, and other’ State’ or- 
Gentes tions hex have already booked with us. THE CRAW- 

Home Office, 610 Tremont Building, 
Boston ; 220 "Neianwer, New York; 1011 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 











EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





FORESTRY SCHOOL, 
At Biltmore, N. C. 


For circular and information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. a the higher education of young 





women. Classical and Scientific course of study; 
also Preparatory and Optional. . Year begins Sept. 
20, 1899. Miss C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





RHINELAND—A School for Girls. 
72-84 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For circulars, address, CHARLES E. fama Principal. 
‘Summer address, _ Cotult, Mass 


NEW YORK CITY. 


TSS ROBERTS, successor to Miss 

Walker, School for Girls. Opene October 34d, 

anny, 5 mtg Primary, Academic “7 < pees prepara- 

pine! Bits yar Classes for Boys, ted number of 
resident students received. 148 vhdine Avenue, 








Teachers, etc. 


PPLICATIONS ADDRESSED TO 
the padersiqned will be received By ad duneery 1 
1900, for the poaitions cP Professor of Chemistry 
of Lecturer on os the Ades my of Toronto. 
ded salary attached t ©" Professorship ta $2,500, ris- 
ing by 8 by annual increments to $3,200. The salary attach- 
the Lectureship is $1,000, neh by annual inere- 
ments to $1,800. 
ucation De ent, Minister of Education. 
Toronto, October 10, 1899. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor jor Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 








DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


FL ae Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 

tzschmer, bas removed to 4 " 
en house, conveniently situated, with southern 
re Equipped with modern appointments; 





= i= ee of exchange to and 

ETT make e Transfers of Money on Euro: 

L ERS Australia, and South —4 also ma 
collections and issue Commercial and 

CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & co. 


No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Study and Practice of French in School 
N THREE PARTS. 

By L.C. Seneme. 258 South 16th St.,Philadelphia 

A carefully graded course, meeting requirements for 

entrance Suamination i: college tice in conversa- 

tion bog thorough drill in Pronunciation and Grammar. 

, Boston: * A well-made series. Teach- 

ers ‘and pe pele will find the three books helpful and inte- 
rest! 





HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 
THIRTY- -FIVE volumes on the history, art, and prac- 
tice of education, Full descri Bee , price-list, and 
mon Pedugoes, on, ” Ph im pron ne and “ Herbar- 
tian free on reque*t, 
D. °C. HEATH & CO., Publishers. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


FRENCH BOOKS “7 sai 


Complete Catalogue on Pann ll sg 








KIN DERGARTEN supPuies 


at tenes = yy 8 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 
Send for New Catalogue, 
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Principles of Public 
Speaking. 


Comprising the Technique of Articulation, 
Phrasing, Emphasis, etc. By GUY CARLE- 
TON LEE, Professor of Oratory in Johns 
Hopkins University. 8vo, $1.75. 


Prof. Lee's volume presents a plain and prac- 
tical treatment of all varieties of ‘public speaking. 
He has endeavored to avoid all fantastic and use- 
less elocutiopary jargon as well as complicated 
descriptions of impracticable systems of vocal 
culture. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 











A BOOK OF THE MOMENT ! 





The Expansion of 
Western Ideals 
and the World’s Peace. 


Y 
Prof’r CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
1amo, gilt top, $1.50. 
At All Booksellers, 


The Nation. 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., N. Y. 














THE HUMBOLDT is the oniy publication of its 
kind—the only one contain- 

LIBRARY OF SCIENCE ing popular scientific 
works at low prices. 

It contains only works of acknowledged excellence 
by authors in the first rank in the world of science. 
In this series are well represented the writings of 
DARWIN, NMUXLEY, SPENCER, TYNDALL, 
PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 


logue free; or send fifteen cents for a sample vol- 
ume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send Sor Catalogue, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 
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BOOKS When calling pizece ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address iR. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for quotations, An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-ceht stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p Sr., - - - - NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Direct Importers 


Oriental Rugs. 


Rich Designs and Colorings 
for Drawing Rcoms, Reception Rooms, 
Dining Rooms, Halls, etc. 


Foreign and Domestic 
Carpets. 


New and exquisite patterns and colorings 
by our own artists. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK 








Admiral . Dewey’s 
Letters 


Admiral Dewey’s Letters will hereafter be 
written on a Densmore Typewriter, which has 
been ordered for his private secretary. Mr. 
J. W. Crawford has just been appointed to this 
position, with rank of lieutenant in the regu- 
lar service. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 


316 Broadway, New York. 





F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Jone for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. New books received from Paris and Leip- 

zig as soon as issued. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 
To recetve the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


CONTINENTAL CHIT-CHAT. 
By Mabel Humbert. White & Co., London. 


“Quite full of capital stories, brightly told.” “A 
companion to Baedeker.””—New York Heraid. 


Of Leading Booksellers and 
BRENTANO, 3: Union Square, New York. 








GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 


anappropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool—in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherché red, pure white, or black color, 

When ordering, state color wanted. 


Postpaid and registered for $7.50. 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 


No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 











ee 
CONTEMPORARIES 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, au- 


thor of “Cheerful Yesterdays,’ etc. 12mo, 

2.00. 

The subjects treated in this delightful vol- 
ume are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Par- 
ker, Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, “H. H.,” 
John Holmes, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, etc 


DIONYSOS AND IMMOR- 
TALITY 


The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected 
by the Rise of Individualism. A small 
book of great value, by BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER, President of the University of 
California. 16mo, $1.00, 


BETTY LEICESTER’S CHRIST- 
MAS 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, With decorative 
cover and illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This book will charm all readers, espe- 

cially those who have read “Betty Lei- 

cester.”” 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIA- 
TION, AND OTHER STORIES 


By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.26. 


Another group of Mr. Harte’s inimitable 
California stories. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM 
A LAWYER’S STANDPOINT 


By EDMUND H. BENNETT, late Dean of the 
Law School of Boston University. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

An important paper read by Judge Bennett 
before a Church Congress. It is an argu- 
ment to show from the point of view of a 
lawyer that the testimony to the historical 
validity of the four Gospeis is such as to 
convince any rational mind. 


CABINET LOWELL 


Printed from type much larger than that of 
the previous Cabinet Edition, with Indexes 
to Titles and First Lines, and a fine Por- 
trait framed in an engraved border. Bound 
in a new and tasteful style, 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


BISHOP LATIMER 


A new volume in the series of English Rell- 
gious Leaders, by Rev. A. J. CARLYLE. 
12mo, $1.25. 





Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Up-to-Date, 
Pull-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
Sheep, $4.00, Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Mlustrations. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


§ and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The Man of the People 


By Norman Hapgood, author of “ Essays on Literary Statesmen,” “A Life of Daniel Webster,” 
etc. With frontispiece and other portraits, facsimiles of documents, etc. 


Half morocco, gilt top, library style, $2.00 


Justin MoCarray, speaking of Mr. Norman Hapgood's former work, says 
that ‘its depth, its clearness, its comprehensiveness, seem to me to mark the 
author as a genuine critic of the broader and the higher school, of that school 
which had for its noblest professor in modern times the great German scholar, 
dramatist, and teacher—Lessing.” 


Mr. Hamiuton W. Masts, writing of Mr. Hapgood’s biographical essays, 
says: ‘* His touch is never heavy and his manner is admirably adapted to his 
themes. He is thoughtful, discriminating, and sympathetic. . .. Mr. 
Hapgood'’s balance and poise, no less than his intelligence, evidence the pos- 
session of a consistent and coherent view of life and art.” 





Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys 


By Howarp Crosspy Butrier, A.M., Sometime Lecturer on Architecture in 
Princeton University, and Fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studiesin Rome. Ilustrated with many beautiful line drawings and 
plans. Cloth, small quarto, $3.50 
The netting of the way to represent architectural forms is so rare that 

the exceptional y adequate treatment of them in Mr. Butler's book adds 

largely to its interest. To those who have visited the scenes and ruins 

Coapet , and the lover of Scotland’s past story, the book makes a strong 

appeal. 





Among English Hedgerows 


By Currron Jonnson. With an introduction by Hamitton W. Masre. With 
many beautiful illustrations from photographs taken by the author. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.25 


The title of this delightful book suggests something ofitscharm. Mr. 
Clifton Johnson started on his walking tour in April, which is the openin; 
month for the country in England, and he wandered wherever his sense o' 
the pregeny human side of life led him. 

It is one of the most charming descriptive books imaginable on English 
rural country side and home life. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


VIA CRUCIS 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


With twelve full-page illustrations from drawings by Louis Lors. Buckram, 12mo, $1.50 


A romance of the times of St. Bernard and of Queen Elesnor, both of whom re in the story, the hero’s fortunes being interwoven with those of the 
any young queen. The book brings out vividly the enormous contrasts of the Middle Ages, the splendor of the great French and German barons with the 
a 


ect misery of the poor of that picturesque age. 


Little Novels of Italy 


By Maurice Hew.etr. 

“Quaint and curious . 

flavor.""—Commerciai Advertiser, N. Y. 
Cloth, $1.50 script, Boston. 


By the author of “The Forest Lovers,” “ Songs 
and Meditations," etc, 


Young April 


By EGrerton Caste. 


By the author of “ The Pride of Jennico.” 


Henry Worthington, Idealist 


Third Edition By Marcaret SHERWOOD. 


- with an old-time “A drama of mingled passion and mirth, laugh- “ Unusually interesting.”—Boston Herald. 
ter and tears, and chivalry.”—Evening Tran- 


Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50 


By the author of “An Experiment in Altruism,” 
“A Puritan Bohemia,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.50 





PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK: 


Soldier Rigdale 


How He SatILep In THe “ May- 
yLOWER,” anp How He Szrvep 
Mies STANDISH. 

By Beviamn Marie Drx, author of 
“Hugh Gwyeth.” Cloth, $1.50 


Guerro TRAGEDIES. 


and dreams of the Israel of to-day. 


They that Walk in Darkness 


Covers a wide range of scene, now a London hosp:tal, now the streets of 
New York, yet all unite to give a vivid picture of the tragedy, poetry, 


My Lady and Allan Darke 


By CHarRLes Donne Gipson. A 
wonderful story cleverly told, sus- 
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The Week. 


Having insisted for months that he 
was going to leave the settlement of all 





_ perplexing questions about “our new 


possessions” to the wisdom of Congress, 
and having in the meantime refused to 
convene Congress for that purpose, the 
next step for the President is to advise 
Congress to take plenty of time to think 
it over, and not to do anything about 
these matters at its approaching regular 
session. The Washington correspondent 
of that strong party organ and earnest 
supporter of the expansion policy, the 
Boston Journal, is authority for the 
statement that Mr. McKinley now con- 
templates taking this stand. “The Pre- 
sident sees,” says this correspondent, 
“that it would be a mistake to remove 
Cuba and the Philippines from execu- 
tive control at present,’”’ and he “feels 
that in existing circumstances they can 
best be handled by the executive alone 
without legislative codperation.” For 
these reasons it is reported that he will 
refrain from making specific recommen- 
dations to Congress in regard to civil 
administration, “leaving the inference to 
be drawn that Congress should not med- 
dle with the business until there has 
been opportunity for political discussion 
and until public sentiment has ripened.” 
The time has been when such an atti- 
tude on the part of the exectitive would 
have provoked indignant protests from 
the American people. But so large a 
number of prominent Republicans have 
taken the position that Mr. McKinley 
ought to be implicitly trusted from the 
4th of March until the first Monday of 
December, that there probably will not 
be much opposition if the President 
shall insist upon being trusted as im- 
plicitly after the meeting of Congress. 





From time to time the chorus of praise 
for the wisdom with which the McKin- 
ley Administration governs the nation 
is disturbed by a cry of indignation 
against the treatment of the army-can- 
teen question. Temperance organiza- 
tions and clerical assemblies occasional- 
ly give frank expression to the bitter- 
ness which is felt on account of the nul- 
lification of the law passed by Congress 
last winter which was intended to 
break up the sale of liquor in camp. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to excuse 
a good President as the victim of a 
bad Attorney-General’s advice, but the 
Methodist Conference of California, at 
its recent session, refused to let off Mr. 
McKinley, adopting resolutions which 
not only condemn the dilatory policy 
of the Administration in reference to 
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the anti-canteen law, but also “insist 
that the commander-in-cnief of the 
army and navy of the United States has 
the power to destroy the canteen,” and 
further insist upon the early vindfcation 
of the law of Congress by the rightful 
exercise of the power of the President 
in compliance with the demands of a 
righteously indignant people. Mean- 
while, the discussion as to the wisdom of 
the legislation in question continues, and 
the defenders of the canteen, as well as 
its assailants, are collecting evidence to 
sustain their respective positions. Much 
is being made by the latter of the fact 
that the sale of liquor in Canadian 
camps was prohibited some time ago, 
and that there does not seem to be any 
movement towards a return to the old 
system. 





Brother McKinley will have the whole 
bench of Methodist Bishops full tilt after 
him with a no-popery cry if he doesn’t 
look out. Here is a clergyman writing in 
the Independent of the awful doings of 
the Scarlet Woman in the Philippines. 
It seems that this good man, the Rev. 
N. H. Harriman, went to the Philippines 
as a would-be Protestant missionary, and 
was practically thrown down and out 
by the American military authorities. 
At Cebu “the military governor sent for 
the writer and peremptorily ordered him 
not to sell any more tracts and Testa- 
ments.”’ That was bad enough, but the 
reason given was worse: the Spanish 
priests were “complaining.” That is 
the stone of stumbling for Mr. Harri- 
man. “The Catholic church has the 
field.” Otis is hand in glove with the 
Archbishop. All. responsible positions 
are, when possible, filled with Catholics. 
Otis is as meek as a lamb before Catholic 
insults. The editor of the Archbishop’s 
personal organ became so violently abu- 
sive of all things American that he was 
sentenced to imprisonment and a fine 
of $5,000. Otis cut the fine down to $250 
and remitted the imprisonment; moral 
(according to Mr. Harriman), our Gov- 
ernment was afraid of the Archbishop. 
There is even a “well-defined rumor,” 
nearly a “confident assertion,” in offi- 
cial circles in Manila that the Arcb- 
bishop receives from the public treasury 
$12,000 a year. Yet Aguinaldo, cries Mr. 
Harriman, might far more suitably have 
a salary, as he is at least a friend of the 
natives, while the Archbishop is “neith- 
er that nor a friend to America.” These 
are awful tales for the Indcpendent to 
print without rebuke. 


It was made very clear by the message 
which the Herald published on Tuesday 
week, from its Philippine correspondent 
via Hong Kong, that the censorship has 





not been removed. If it were not in 
force still, why should the correspondent 
be compelled to send this news to Hong 
Kong in order to get it through to this 
country? That Gen. Otis should not 
be willing to have it sent is obvious 
from its character, for it reveals a state 
of affairs which confirms all that has 
come from various sources heretofore 
about his blundering management. H¢ 
is going ahead on the same old line of 
taking towns only to abandon them im 
mediately, and then retake and reaban- 
don them again whenever he considers 
that such futile operations, involving 
needless loss of life, are necessary to 
enable him to help the McKinley Admin 
istration to reélect itself by means of 
news of “victories” in the war. What 
the Herald correspondent says of the po 
licy that Otis is pursuing, coincides ex 
actly with what all competent authori- 
ties, including naval and army officers 
on the scene, have said. How long is 
the McKinley Administration going to 
uphold him in it? Is his retention neces- 
sary in order to carry Ohio? Is the car- 
rying of Ohio so important that the lives 
of American soldiers must be sacrificed 
to accomplish it? 


The Sun publishes an interview with 
Secretary Gage on the present tightness 
of money, a regularly recurring pheno- 
menon of the autumn season, and more 
or less severe according as the traffic 
of the country is more or less heavy 
and congested. He said, according to 
this authority, that 

“The needs of the interior of the country 

each autumn on account of agricultural ex 
penditures will be conveniently met by the 
power of the banks to issue circulating 
notes, and the needs of industry will coin 
cide with the desire of the bankers to make 
their profits, and the value of the power 
to issue notes will be felt in the interior 
where the farm industries are going on, 
and not in the usual centres of money ac- 
tivity, where the bank currency is not 
needed and will not circulate.” 
Secretary Gage, the correspondent says, 
will develop this argument in consider- 
able detail in his forthcoming report, and 
urge Congress to take the action which 
he advocates. If he is convinced that 
a banknote currency can be made safe 
to the public without bond security de- 
posited in the national treasury, and 
if he can bring his party friends to the 
same belief, the vexed problem will be 
solved very soon. The plan proposed 
by the Indianapolis Currency Commis- 
sion, or the one known as the McCrary 
bill of the last House, will in that case 
become a fresh issue in our home polli- 
tics, following directly after the pro- 
posed measure to strengthen the gold 
standard by law. re 


When the question of the standard 
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is once settled, the question of currency 
amendment will be the next thing in 
order. It may not be taken up at the 
coming session of Congress, but it will 
be on the carpet and will be reached 
just as soon as more pressing matters 
are cleared off, such as the Philippine 
question. One fact is looming up which 
may tend to hasten the currency de- 
bate—that is, the payment of the na- 
tional debt. As soon as our war ex- 
penditures are cut down, and, perhaps, 
even before, the accumulations of re- 
venue will be applied to the payment of 
the Government bonds and the extin- 
guishment of the interest thereon. The 
maturity of the 4 per cents of 1907 is 
not far distant. They can be bought 
now at 112. The 5 per cents issued by 
the Cleveland Administration mature 
in 1904, and these are selling at 110 to 
111. The purchase or payment of these 
or of any bonds will disturb the basis 
of the present national banknote cur- 
rency and hasten its retirement. There 
is no escape from this conclusion unless 
we keep the national debt alive purpose- 
ly and perpetually, in order to keep the 
present national banknotes alive. This 
is not possible under our form of gov- 
ernment, and ought not to be. A change 
is inevitable, and it is very probable that 
Secretary Gage has been prompted by 
it to cas. about for something to take 
the place of the existing system. 





Some gratifyingly frank testimony re- 
garding the financial methods of “in- 
dustrial” promoters was laid before the 
Industrial Commission last week. Ex- 
Judge Moore of Chicago, whose title to 
authority, as the personal promoter of 
six Trusts with the modest total capi- 
talization of $236,000,000, is undisputed, 
was asked to explain how such capitali- 
zation is arranged. He answered that 
the company, when seeking to absorb 
a rival mill or corporation, offers the 
owner either cash down or $100 in pre- 
ferred stock and $100 in common stock 
for every $100 cash valuation. In- 
asmuch as the Trust is aimost invari- 
ably the bidder on such occasions, it is 
evident, from Judge Moore’s statement, 
that the capital of the Trust itself will 
eventually be very much more than 
double the actual value of its plant. It 
is hardly to be supposed that the mill- 
owner, with an urgent and open bid 
for his property in the market, will sell 
except at a large advance over his own 
estimate of its value, and, as a matter 
of fact, none of them has sold except on 
such a basis. Nor, indeed, is this all the 
“water” in the stock. Judge Moore ad- 
mitted that the common stock of his 
industrial combinations was usually 
$10,000,000 larger than the amount of the 
preferred stock. Asked as to what be- 
came of this extra ten millions, Judge 
Moore’s memory suddenly became un- 
certain. A good many people in Wall 
Street, where such operations are 





“financed,” could have given more de- 
finite information. The ten million dol- 
lars is the price paid for the services of 
the promoter who pleads with competing 
mill-owners, and’of the banking syndi- 
cate which looks after the Stock Ex- 
change end of the operation. 
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Other witnesses of the day, compris- 
ing chiefly presidents of the large “in- 
dustrial” concerns, set forth the finan- 
cial advantages of such combinations. 
Saving in cost of management by 
single corporate control, saving in cost 
of raw material by purchasing in quan- 
tity, saving in cost of marketing by use 
of a smaller staff of agents, saving in 
freight charges by shipping to or from 
the nearest plants—these various eco- 
nomies were cited with considerable 
force. That such economies have been 
and are achieved is not denied, we sup- 
pose, by any one, nor is there any good 
reason to believe that, taking the Trusts 
as a whole, they have artificially ad- 
vanced the price of their products. If 
they had done this on any. considerable 
scale, great expansion in import of com- 
peting foreign manufactures must have 
followed; whereas the fact is, that, in 
the eight first months of 1899, import of 
finished manufactures into the United 
States ran only $7,000,000 beyond the 
same period in 1898, and was $17,000,000 
less than in 1897. Such a showing may 
reassure people who buy the merchan- 
dise of the Trusts, but whether it will 
help out the people who buy their 
shares is another question. Not long 
ago, the stock of one of the companies 
organized by Judge Moore was quoted 
on an excited market at $99 per share 
for the ‘preferred stock and $52 per share 
for the common. Here, then, was a total 
of $151 asked for the $100 preferred and 
$100 common, which, by. the testimony 
of the organizer himself, were allotted 
for every $100 cash valuation, on the 
basis which we have described already. 
On the whole, it is not remarkable that 
when Wall Street and the “outside pub- 
lic” began to think, the Stock Exchange 
valuation of these very shares should 
have been cut down abruptly 20 to 40 
per cent. 





The address which the Republican 
county committee has put forth in advo- 
cacy of the fusion ticket is a notable 
document in several respects. What- 
ever may be the result of the election 
tn November, this document commits the 
party to the principle of non-partisan- 
ship in city affairs so squarely that no- 
thing except open repudiation of its own 
official utterances will enable it to re- 
sume its former “straight-ticket” posi- 
tion. “As Republicans,” say the writers 
of the address, “we have subordinated 
every purely partisan interest in the con- 
struction of this ticket, in the belief that 
the government of a great municipality 





should be conducted upon purely busi- 
ness principles. In codperating for the 
election of this ticket, we ask no man 
to surrender his convictions upon State 
or national politics.” That is the plat- 
form of the Citizens’ Union and of all 
other advocates of good municipal gov- 
ernment, and, in placing itself upon it, 
the Republican organization severs itself 
from-its past as completely as possible. 
Scarcely less of a departure is its pledg- 
ing the influence of the Republican or- 
ganization in the next Legislature for 
the support of the bill enabling the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a commission, composed 
of eminent and experienced citizens of 
Greater New York, to revise the city 
charter. These two declarations consti- 
tute of themselves sufficient reason for 
the hearty support of the fusion ticket by 
all independents, but the ticket itself is 
worthy of such support without the ad- 
dress. 





Mr. Mazet’s announcement that Gen. 
Tracy will be summoned as a witness 
before his committee, when it resumes 
its inquiry on October 31, calls forth 
interesting observations from several 
quarters, The Tribune, with that calm 
impartiality which marks nowadays all 
its comments upon Platt Republican po- 
litics, says this action is “belated and 
inadequate,” that it will not give the 
party the assistance it requires in the 
campaign, and that Tracy without Platt, 
no matter what Tracy may say, “will 
not take the reproach of the whole dis- 
honest plot from the leader.” Curiously 
enough, Mr. Croker takes a similar view. 
He predicts that the committee will 
whitewash Tracy in the Ramapo matter, 
but adds: “If they’d go ahead and ask 
the proper questions, they’d get some 
interesting facts. I could supply a lot 
of questions.” So he could, without 
doubt, not only on Ramapo but other 


matters, and what an invaluable public: 


service it would be were the committee 
to allow him to do so. If he were to 
be permitted to examine Platt, and if 
subsequently he were to take the stand 
and Platt were allowed to examine him, 
this public would learn more about mo- 
dern government than it has ever been 
permitted to know before, provided each 
boss were to examine the other as to 
the jobs and deals they had been en- 
gaged in, either together or separately. 





Why is it that Gov. Roosevelt cannot 
tell the full truth about the canal scan- 
dal and his own disposition of it® He 
has had three opportunities to do so 
now and has failed each time. In his 
famous Hornelisville speech, in response 
to an inquirer who was “not quite sober,” 
he said that his special: counsel, Fox and 
Macfarlane, had “found that the charges 
made by you and your type were infa- 
mous lies and slanders,’’, Later, he said 
in a speech at Watertown that these 
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gentlemen had found that “nothing had 
been done which would justify bringing 
an action against any public official, or 
would afford the slightest chance of se- 
curing a conviction,” adding: “In short, 
the whole charge that there had been 
criminal misconduct on the part of any 
of the high canal officials fell to the 
ground.” Speaking at Cincinnati on Sat- 
urday night, he said in answer to a 
newspaper inquiry on the subject: ‘“Af- 
ter a full and careful investigation, these 
lawyers, whose conclusion would not be 
and cannot be questioned by any repu- 
table member of the bar in New York 
State, reported that there would be no 
justification for their indictment; no 
justification for the prosecution of any 
public official.” Did they say that, and 
that only? The Governor, whose per- 
petual boast is that he is a “square man,” 
knows that what they said was quite 
different from that. They said it would 
be useless to prosecute the canal offi- 
cials because the statute of limitations 
covered a iarge part of the contracts 
which were said to be fraudulent, and 
becausé"'a Republican Legislature had 
been induced to pass a supplementary 
act giving them such unusual “discre- 
tionary powers” that they could do about 
what they pleased without danger of cri- 
minal prosecution. They not only said 
this, but they also said: 

“Our decision to institute no criminal pro- 
secutions on this evidence does not mean 
that in our opinion the officials charged with 
carrying out the great work of improving 


the canals have done their duty. The dis- 
cretionary powers vested in the Superinten- 


‘ dent of Public Works and the engineers by 


the contracts and statutes, pursuant to 
which the work was done, were unduly great 
and have been abused.”’ 





The American designer has proved his 
capacity to turn out a craft capable of 
defeating the best that can be produced 
by British ingenuity in all ordinary con- 
ditions of weather and practically all 
conditions of sailing. It is true that the 
only triangular race between Shamrock 
and Columbia was ended prematurely by 
an unfortunate accident, but there is no 
reason to suppose that Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s boat could have won on that oc- 
casion, while a race of that particular 
description was not necessary to prove 
that Columbia.could outfoot as well as 
outpoint her rival. She has, in fact, de- 
monstrated her superiority both on and 
off the wind, and, curiously enough, 
seems to be quite as able a seaboat as 
her antagonist, in spite of the formida- 
ble bilge from which the latter, accord- 
ing to the experts, was to develop such 
power in a sea way. The poor “experts,” 
indeed, are in a condition which must 
excite the sympathy of all charitably 
minded persons. Almost every predic- 
tion that they have made has been falsi- 
fied. As for Sir Thomas Lipton, all ad- 
mirers of a true sportsman will be sorry 
that he could not have one victory to 
lessen the sting of final defeat, but even 











he probably will be ready to admit that 
it is much better that the victory should 
be conclusive than that any room should 
be left for quibbles or excuses. 





The immense service which President 
Kriiger did his dearest foe, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, by going to war unnecessarily, 
is put beyond all question by the debate 
and the vote in the House of Commons 
on Thursday. In the presence of actual 
war, in the face of Mr. Balfour's appeals 
to present a “solid front,’ no less than 
135 members—at least 60 of them exclu- 
sive of the irreconcilable Irish—voted 
for an amendment disapproving the 
Government’s, conduct of negotiations 
with the Transvaal. Suppose Kriiger had 
waited, suppose he had appealed to the 
justice of the English people, instead of 
to the sword—is it not clear that the 
Commons would surely have prevented 
Mr. Chamberlain from forcing an unjust 
war upon the Boers? The truth is, that 
the Colonial Secretary was in a very 
awkward situation. He had to draft an 
ultimatum of his own, which he was 
not at all sure the country would back 
up, when suddenly the Boers came along 
with their ultimatum, and swept away 
all his difficulties at once. He could 
simply laugh at Harcourt when that 
gentleman pressed to know what the 
English ultimatum would have been. 
That was buried now in the grave which 
Kriiger dug, and would never be resur- 
rected. There never was such a great 
deliverance for a diplomatist in straits. 
“Oh, that mine enemy would go to war 
with me!” was Chamberlain’s version 
of the Scripture saying; and lo! the 
enemy did it. 





The riots in Bohemia are the first fruit 
of the endeavor of Count Clary, the new 
Austrian Premier, to undo the work of 
his predecessors regarding the official 
status of the German and Czech lan- 
guages in that kingdom. For twenty 
years the struggle for lingual supremacy 
between the two nationalities has been 
going on, and there is little likelihood 
of its being ended by the new ministry. 
It began under Count Taaffe, the head 
«l the famous ‘reconciliation’ ministry; 
and after Prince Windischgriatz had tried 
somewhat more conciliatory measures, 
the advances made by Taaffe to the 
Czechs were followed by a complete sur- 
render of German interests under Count 
Badeni. He decreed the compulsory use 
of both German and Czech in Bohemia, 
regardless of the numerical strength of 
the German element in any given locali- 
ty, and it was this measure which led to 
the many disgraceful scenes in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. The short-lived mi- 
nistry of Baron Gautsch substituted for 
the bilingual ordinance a law making 
German the official language in German 
districts and Czech that in Czech dis- 
tricts; but the constitutionality of this 





law was questioned by both parties, and 
in the end both were equally dissatis- 
fied. Count Thun, who has just retired, 
also tried to grapple with the trouble- 
some problem, but as his policy was in 
the main as reactionary and pro-Slavic 
as that of Taaffe and Badeni, and as, 


moreover, he was compelled to surren- 
der completely to the Hungarians in the 
matter of the Compromise, the customs 


regulations, and the renewal of the bank 
privilege, the Germans remained as hos- 
tile as ever. Count Clary, who pro 
fesses to belong to no party, will now 
doubtless repeal the ordinance so ob- 
noxious to the Germans, and submit to 
the Reichsrath a draft of some new law, 
which, if at all favorable to the Germans, 
is certain to be fiercely attacked by the 
Opposition. As in the past, the reaction- 
ary elements that will range themselves 
on the side of the Czechs will contain, 
besides Poles, Slovens, etc., the German 
Ultramontanes, who subordinate race 
questions to Romish preferences. Judg- 
ing from the disturbances reported, the 
Czechs will probably resort to the policy 
of obstruction with which they threat- 
ened Count Clary as soon as he took of- 
fice. As for the German Liberals and 
Nationalists, they are certain to con- 
tinue in that attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to Slavic aspirations which 
causes so many of them, patriotic Aus- 
trians though they profess to be, to look 
to Berlin rather than Vienna for the 
eventual solution of their problems. 


The unconcealed nervousness of the 
French Government over the great strike 
at Creusot has puzzled some people. 
Why the alarm? Why should the Prime 
Minister himself undertake to arbitrate 
the dispute? The reason is to be found 
in the evidence brought out before the 
High Court, implicating the royalists in 
a plot to overthrow the republic. In 
that it was made clear that no form 
of agitation, no organization whatever, 
was too petty or base to be despised 
as an instrument by the plotters. Anti- 
Semites, Anti-Dreyfusards, Socialists, 
revolutionists, labor agitators—all were 
welcomed, all were subsidized. The 
scheme seems to have been to make the 
Government appear so feeble, social or- 
der so disturbed, class so fiercely set 
against class, and the whole nation so 
contemptible, that royal Philippe would 
be welcomed as the saviour of society. 
He would save it, that is, from the re- 
sults of his own methods of conspiracy. 
But he will have to try again. The tall 
chimneys at Creusot are smoking once 
more, the workingmen having cheer- 
fully accepted M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
arbitral decision. This, by the way, 
while recognizing the labor union as a 
lawful and desirable organization, dis- 
tinctly determined that men should be 
taken back to work quite irrespective of 
the fact whether they belonged to it or 
not. 
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NEW FICTIONS IN GOVERNMENT. 

The President returns to Washington 
confident that “his sworn brother, the 
people,” is with him. He may have been 
doubtful before his stump-speaking tour 
whether he had a popular mandate to 
subjugate the Filipinos, but now he is 
certain of it. Did not “1. Citizen” 
in Chicago yell to “2. Cit.,’’ in the fine 
and conclusive manner of a Roman 
populace, that McKinley is all right? 
When he declared his purpose to make 
the flag in the Philippines a symbol of 
liberty and humanity to all the men in 
those islands who, for their part, simply 
know that they are being enslaved and 
slaughtered by his orders, did not the 
cheers of the crowd come to his pleased 
ears like the sound of many waters? 
Do not ask if the same people did 
not afterwards go to hear Mr. Cockran, 
and cheer just the opposite sentiment 
just as madly. They shouted at Mc- 
Kinley’s eloquence, and that is enough 
for him. 


‘“‘And the poor Pope was sure that it was so, 
Else wherefore should the people kiss his toe?’’ 


We shall not deny that Mr. McKinely 
is quite right. For all we know, the 
people may be with him, but what we 
insist upon to-day is, that, for all he 
knows, the people may be against him. 
What we do deny is, that the gathering 
of shouting thousands about the special 
car containing the President is any trust- 
worthy proof that they approve the Pre- 
sident’s course. Uncle Sam, despite -his 
reputation for reticence and impassivi- 
ty, dearly loves notabilities. Notable for 
what, does not make much difference. 
it may be a President, or simply a man 
who wants to oust that President; it 
may be a great hero or a great villain; 
a champion prize-fighter or a noted saint 

after either the crowd will run with 
noble impartiality. We need not remind 
Mr. McKinley of the fallaciousness or 
a cheering mob as a test of real senti- 
ment. He himself had the crowds in 
1892, but somebody else had the votes. 
In 1896, Mr. Bryan had the crowds, but 
a far greater than he the votes. At the 
very moment when Mr. McKinley was 
in the West thanking God and taking 
courage at the sight of his applauding 
pudiences, Mr. Bryan was also there and 
also uplifted and made confident by the 
hoarse cheers which greeted him. Which 
is right im thinking himself the darling 
of the people? 

Nobody knows. Nobody will know 
until the people leave off yelling and 
begin voting. It is only a pleasant little 
fiction of Mr. McKinley’s that he knows 
any more now about what the people 
want done in the Philippines. than he 
did before the star of his empire took 
its way westward. A boy, flinging his 
ball against a dead wall, and delightedly 
getting it back again as a proof that 
the wall wanted to take a hand in the 
game, would be fully as much of a phi- 
losopher as a President uttering some 


|. 





banal sentiment about the flag, then 
waiting for cheers, and then seeing in 
the cheers a sure token of popular ap- 
proval of all that he was doing. No, 
there are too many traps and disappoint- 
ments about this way of testing public 
feeling. The “cheap numerosity of a 
stage army” is nothing to the way a 
vast crowd sometimes melts away into 
a beggarly array of votes. A man with 
his ear to the ground may swear he 
hears the tread of a million feet, though 
all the while it may be only two boys 
in the next street, skilled in the art of 
making a noise. There is one way, and 
one way only, of finding out what the 
people think and wish; and that is the 
way laid down in the Constitution and 
marked out by common sense—namely, 
counting their votes. 

Gov. Roosevelt gave us on Saturday 
another illustration of this easy way of 
taking fiction for fact in matters of gov- 
ernment. He scouted the notion that 
this Philippine war is of the President’s 
own making. Congress declared it, 
snapped Mr. Roosevelt. How did he 
know that? Why, the army bill which 
Congress passed called for 100,000 men, 
didn’t it? And everybody knew that 
no such number of men was needed ex- 
cept for the Philippines, didn’t he? And 
what better proof do you want that Con- 
gress declared war on the Filipinos? 
Here we have the doctrine of “intention” 
—not the legal one, but the Jesuitic, the 
one which Pascal exposed so wittily. Be- 
cause Gov. Roosevelt intended to. use 
the army against the Filipinos, because 
Hanna flitted back and forth between 
the White House and the Capitol in 
reference to the bill, because it was well 
understood among the knowing, there- 
fore Congress meant it just as they did. 
But this way of interpreting a statute 
brings it down to a trial of shouting 
power. If we could outroar Gov. Roose- 
velt— which Heaven  forefend — we 
should maintain, and should, by his 
methods, prove, that the troops were 
never intended for «use against the 
Filipinos. And we should have on our 
side the distinct legal advantage of the 
fact that, in the clause of the army 
bill fixing the size of the army, the 
word Philippines is not so much as men- 
tioned. 

But the whole thing is absurd. If we 
can get out of crowds along the railway 
any sort of popular endorsement we de. 
sire; if we can read into statutes of Con- 
gress any purpose that we should like to 
see expressed there, we have come into 
the region of bouffe government. The 
courts will scarcely hold that what 
Hanna and the President and Roosevelt 
and Platt intended to be law is, in fact, 
the law. To know what the people think 
of us, ask them to express their opinions 
by their ballots. To determine the 
meaning of a Congressional statute, read 
its language. The rest is vanity and 
vexation, As the poet protested, evi- 





dently with his eye on McKinley and 
Roosevelt, 
“Why should I say I see the things I see not?" 





HOW TO REVERSE M’KINLEY. 


It is no secret that the thoughts of 
many Republican leaders, not in the 
Hanna syndicate, are troubled upon 
their beds. The Philippine spectre 
affrights them in the night watches. 
The little of their anxiety which they 
reveal shows how deep is the perturba- 
tion to which they give no expression. 
At present they are only restlessly ask- 
ing how it is possible to get out of the 
awful mess into which the President has 
plunged himself and his party by his 
Philippine policy. If Ohio goes Demo- 
eratic, they will be asking how to get 


rid of the President himself. Just now, 


however, they are looking only for a 
change of methods, not of men. Is 
there any way for good and loyal Re- 
publicans to bring the needed party 
pressure upon Mr. McKinley to make 
him reverse and undo his fatal policy of 
waging war upon the Filipinos? 

This is the question to which Mr. 
Schurz referred in his speech at Chicago 
on Tuesday of last week, when he said 
it would not do simply to assert that we 
are in the Philippine pickle and must 
get out; we must get out the best way. 
Is McKinley’s way the best way? It 
is not, say the Massachusetts Repub- 
licans in their platform. It is not, says 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, willing as an anti- 
imperialist to stand upon that platform. 
It is not, says ex-Senator Edmunds, in 
that skilfully and patriotically framed 
petition which he drew for consideration 
at Chicago.’ Mr. Edmunds would go 
over the President’s head to Congress. 
Recognizing the folly and failure of Mr. 
McKinley’s plan, he would go straight 
to the legislative power, to the only 
constitutional war-making power, and 
petition it to stop by legislation the war 
which the President has started on his 
own account. 

That this can be done with perfect 
consistency by loyal Republicans is not 
generally perceived. It would be only 
going back to the position which the 
Republicans in the Senate took, almost 
unanimously, on the 14th of last Feb- 
ruary. On that day a resolution was 
passed by 26 ayes to 22 noes—all but 
four or five of the 26 being Republican 


-Senators—declaring, first, that it was 


not the intention of the United States 
“to permanently annex said islands as 
an integral part of the territory of the 
United States.” That, then, is good 
party doctrine, and McKinley, who has 
recently asserted that the Philippines 
are as much a-part of our territory as 
is Alaska or any one of the Territories, 
shows himself thereby a party bolter. 
Who is he that he should set himself up 
against the nearly unanimous voice of a 
Republican Senate? 
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But the resolution passed by Republi- 
can Senators on February 14 went much 
further. It set a plain seal of condem- 
nation on McKinley’s constant cry that 
the treaty settled everything; that it is 
idle to talk of doing anything with the 
islands except subjugate and keep them. 
On the contrary, the ultimate disposition 
of the islands was left an open question 
bythe Republican Senate. After ratifying 
the treaty, which the President now says 
is a finality on all points, twenty-two 
Republican Senators voted that the ra- 
tification meant only an intention to 
“establish on said islands a government 
suitable to the wants and conditions of 
the inhabitants,’’ and then “in due time 
make such disposition of said islands as 
will best promote the interests of the 
citizens of the United States and the in- 
habitants of said islands.’”’ What, in the 
light of this, is Mr. McKinley’s ‘‘accom- 
It is a bold invention of 
his own. He has fallen from the Repub- 
lican faith, as it was expressed by a Re- 
publican Senate, and is no better than 
a party rebel. It is all chose juyée, he 
proclaims from every stump, though it 
is as clear as daylight that the Repub- 
lican Senators meant to leave the whoie 
question of the Philippines an open one, 
to be settled, not by ratifying the treaty, 
not by letting the President take a line 


of his own, but as wisdom and justice | 


and our historic doctrines should, “in 
due time,” direct us to settle it. 

Here, then, is a feasible way of re- 
forming McKinley ‘within the party.” 


Luckily, the party is not committed to | 
his policy of conquest and annexation of | 


the Philippines. All the State platforms 
have been gingerly and cautious in the 
extreme in resolving upon this question. 
Even in Ohio the convention went no 
further than to assert that a ‘‘wise’’ so- 
lution of the Philippine problem was 


much to be desired. The party could go | 


back to where the Senate stood last Feb- 
ruary without a particle of difficulty, and 


determine to give the Filipinos inde- | 


pendence, or to establish a protectorate 


over them, or to cede the islands to an- 
But is not the President | 


other Power. 


too far committed? Could he, after his 


unyielding front on the Western stump, | 
after his loud assertions that the steps | 


taken are irrevocable, reverse himself? 
Everybody knows that he could do it 
without the flicker of an eyelash. His 


ineradicable convictions can be altered | 


while you wait, and he would be just as 
true to flag and home afterwards. Let 
the troubled Republicans but get their 
party and Congress to advocate healing 


measures in, the Philippines, in place of 
McKinley’s war without parley, and they | 


need not worry about the President’s at- 
titude, 
ring of party and popular disapproval 


will discover the jinn of the White | 


House humbly asking what is wanted. 





One good rub on the Aladdin’s 
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The Nation. 
MILITARY AND WARLIKE NATIONS. 

There was a distinction made in 1870, 
by a military writer, between the Ger- 
mans and the French, the correctness of 
which was abundantly proved by subse- 
quent events. The Germans, he said, 
were a military nation, while the French 
were only a warlike nation. What he 
meant by a military nation was a na- 
tion which had capacity for war as sim- 
ple business, and used it solely 


as an 
instrument for having its own way in 
the settlement of disputes. A military 


its army in a constant readiness for ac- 
tion, and carefully eliminates from its 
administration everything that may in- 
terfere with its efficiency. 

The maintenance of discipline, the 
thoroughness of drill, the constant fa- 
miliarity of every officer and man with 
all the details of their duties, the crush- 
ing out of all aspirations for individual 
distinction of any sort which does not 
spring from the regular working of the 
machine, the perfection of the commis- 
sariat, of the medical department, and 


which a military nation sets its heart 
and by which it judges of its prepared- 
ness for war. It is from these things, 
rather than from patriotism or love of 
glory, that it expects success in the field. 





| In the German army, improvised dis- 
| plays of individual bravery are sternly 
repressed. An officer is not allowed to 
| “rush on the foe” in order to enliven the 
home newspapers, unless he has been 
ordered to do so, and unless rushing on 
| the foe contributes to the general suc- 
cess of the movement in which he is en- 
| gaged. Nor is he allowed to publish 
accounts afterwards of his own exploits. 
We are not sure that literary efforts of 
this kind are formally forbidden, but 
they would injure an officer’s standing 
among his fellows in his regiment and 
impede his promotion. 


Gen. von Moltke was the creator of 
| the present German staff, and the pro- 
cess was interesting and significant. An 
officer who had attracted his attention 
| was summoned from his 
Berlin, and was retained for six months 
at headquarters, learning and practising 
the duties of the general staff. 
connoitred and 


Ile re- 
made sketch-maps of 
the neighboring country; he watched, 
catalogued, and located foreign armies; 
he made calculations as to the provi- 
| sioning, marching, and transportation of 
troops, and made plans of what is called 
their “dislocation’’—that is, their distri- 
bution for purposes of actual war. Dur- 
ing this period it was not his capacity 
| only which was under the close observa- 
tion of his superiors. His character also 
was the subject of careful scrutiny. At 
the end of six months he returned, as 
| a matter of course, to his regiment, in 
complete ignoranee of the impression he 
| had made, to be called on subsequently, 


regiment to | 
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if that impression was favorable; to be 
forgotten, if not. 
that a frivolous man, or a man eager for 
notoriety, or a conceited man, or a man 
with an eye to politics, would not have 


It can be easily seen 


a chance of retention The Prussian 
staff was and is probably the best school 
of military character the world has seen 
Its influence and example are felt in 
every regiment and battery. It was no 
wonder that the French 
taché in Berlin kept writing to the Tui- 
leries, ‘‘Méfiez-vous de l|’état-major prus- 


military at 


: : s | sien.”” He, and, unhappily for the French, 
nation, therefore, is a nation that keeps | 
| he alone, perceived 


clearly what was 


coming. A nation which has the pa 
tience, the foresight, the submission to 
authority necessary for the creation and 
maintenance of such a body, is what is 
called a military nation. 

In striking contrast to this is what 
we may call the “warlike system” as 


| displayed by the South in 1860, by the 


| French in 1870, by 
| two years, and now 


us during the last 
by the Boers. In 
al! these cases we speak of wars begun 


by the warriors themselves at their own 


of the transportation, are the things on | 


time, not of wars forced them. 


Under such a system, preparation for 


upon 


| war, being rather irksome, is but little 


attended to. The main interest of the 
army and of the people lies not in get- 
ting ready to fight, but in fighting. The 
secret expectation of the public is the 


medizwval one, that the struggle will 


consist, in the main, of a series of per- 
| sonal encounters, as in the days when 
combats were the chief end of man. In 
| sistence on preparation is looked on as 
| a sign of reluctance to face the foe or of 


| a lukewarm love of country. 


' 


| have lost all influence. 


*atriotism, 
detestation of the enemy, a low opinion 
of his religion, reliance on the goodness 
of the cause, belief in the educating in- 
fluence of war, confidence in the use of 
prayer, largely take the place of drills 


, and discipline and collection of stores 


in getting ready for the battle-field. 
Upon the warlike system friends of 
peace can make comparatively smal! iin- 
pression, and it is probably in full ope- 
ration in the Transvaal today. The 
population is generally drunk or crazy 
when war is declared. The peace 
preacher finds himself in the midst of 
a crowd over which the considerations 
that usually govern human conduct 
The most lucid 


| demonstration of unreadiness is treat- 


| ed as the wailing of a coward. 
| crack-brained youth who 


; 


| object of great hope and interest. 


| 


Any 
proposes to 
charge the foe, sword in hand, and 
cleave him to the waist, becomes an 
The 
exploits of individuals are eagerly look- 
ed for. Yellow journals, girls, and 
monthly magazines complete the con- 
fusion. 

The British are by no means exempt 
from the defects of the warlike system, 
but they are saved by a cer‘ain shyness 
and phiegm of temperarsent from the 
“miles gloricsis” with vhom we are so 
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familiar, and who has, ever since Ter- 
ence’s time, been the shame and scandal 
of real soldiers. The hero of Rorke’s 
Drift, a conflict which, under the warlike 
system, deserves an epic poem, never 
opened his lips or took pen in hand to 
speak of it in after years, and would 
have died of shame if the girls had 
rushed on him to kiss him. He died 
recently, in silence, from natural causes, 
without having received other reward 
than a very moderate promotion. On 
such men, those who hope to see dis- 
putes between civilized nations as well 
as between individuals settled by reason, 
naturally think it easier to make an im- 
pression than on men engaged in “holy 
wars.” 








THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE 
NORTH. 


A very exhaustive study of “The 
Philadelphia Negro” has recently been 
completed by Prof. Du Bois of Atlanta 
University. The inquiry was suggested 
and aided by members of the College 
Settlement, and was supported by the 
University of Pennsylvania, which now 
publishes its results. At first sight these 
results seem disproportionate to the la- 
bor expended; but a closer examination 
reveals some tendencies that may have 
importance. Nor can we forbear to no- 
ticetherapidity with which modern civil- 
ization advances, as suggesting the need 
of patience in dealing with the negro 
problem in the South. 

It was not until after the civil war 
was over, and the Fifteenth Amendment 
was adopted, that the right of suffrage 
was formally conferred upon, or rather 
restored to, the negro citizens of Penn- 
sylvania. The laws framed for Penn- 
sylvania in 1682 specifically declared that 
freed servants or bondsmen were quali- 
fied electors, and it is probable that some 
negroes were included. The Constitution 
of 1790 mentioned no restriction of co- 
lor; but in 1887 the Supreme Court heid 
that a negro, although free, could not 
be a freeman in the constitutional sense. 
This construction was confirmed by the 
action of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1838, which, by a vote of 77 to 46, 
limited the suffrage to white freemen. 
It was not until 1874 that the restriction 
was finally done away with. 

Turning from legal restriction to so- 
cial repression, we find that race hatred 
has prevailed down to a very recent pe- 
riod. The geographical location of Phila~ 
delphia made it a refuge for such ne- 
groes as could escape from the South, 
and by 1820 this movement had assumed 
political importance, As against efforts 
to recover fugitives, acts had to be 
passed by Pennsylvania to prevent the 
kidnapping of free negroes, Then came 
the wave of Irish immigration, which re- 
inforced the pro-slavery element, and 
made the condition of the Philadelphia 
negro much worse than it had been. Be- 





tween 1830 and 1840 a series of riots took 
place, in which the negroes were the 
chief sufferers. They were beaten, their 
houses and their churches were attacked, 
and their orphan asylum was burned. 
They were kept out of the street-cars 
until 1867, they were excluded from the 
theatres, and they were obliged to pro- 
vide their own schools for their children. 
They were accused of all sorts of of- 
fences on the slightest grounds, and were 
then charged with furnishing an exces- 
sive percentage of criminals. The fact 
that, as the prejudice against them be- 
came less violent, this percentage rapid- 
ly decreased, indicates that the charge 
was exaggerated. It may well be asked 
if the negroes could be expected to ad- 
vance faster than they have done, in 
view of the obstacles laid in their path 
by the whites. 

While color prejudice is not responsi- 
ble for all of the disabilities under which 
the negroes labor, it is a far more power- 
ful force than is commonly believed. 
According to Prof. Du Bois, the only em- 
ployment realiy open to negroes in Phi- 
ladelphia is domestic service. They are 
not wanted as clerks, or as teachers, or 
as shopkeepers, or as citizens. They are 
excluded from the trade unions and from 
public offices. They are to a great extent 
confined to a “Ghetto.” No doubt they 
have made large gains in personal liber- 
ty; they are no longer actively perse- 
cuted. But no future opens before those 
who aspire to a better social position. 
The negro caterers of Philadelphia were 
once deservedly famous; but the de- 
mands of luxury have surpassed their 
abilities, and they have become of se- 
condary importance. Some small shops 
and manufactories are conducted by ne- 
groes, but nothing on a large scale. 
“Cursed be Canaan; a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be,” still holds true. To 
rise in the social scale implies supe- 
riority; and few white men are willing 
to confess their inferiority to any negro. 

Yet there are some grounds for think- 
ing that too gloomy a view of the situa- 
tion is taken by these investigators. In 
the first place, there is a constant influx 
of negroes from the South, and not from 
the disturbed regions, but from Virginia, 
where their condition is better than else- 
where. These immigrants number near- 
ly a thousand a year, principally young 
men, and there must be some inducement 
at work to bring them North. Then, in 
regard to domestic service, it is a mis- 
take to hold that it is a degrading pur- 
suit. It is an occupation in which there 
is room for the display of all the vir- 
tues and of every kind of talent. Its 
grades are infinite in number and its 
rewards are substantial. No sensible 
person despises a good servant, and that 
good colored servants are appreciated in 
Philadelphia, the figures here collected 
prove. Their pay is in most cases equal 
to that of white servants, and it is on 
a liberal scale. What is even more signi- 





ficant, the length of time during which 
colored servants retain their places is 
much greater than is true of the whites. 
So far as the statistics have been col- 
lected, the average service-period among 
them is nearly five years, while the ave- 
rage for the whole country is less than 
a year and a half. 

While there is little hope at present 
that the colored people will become so- 
cially and industrially the equals of the 
whites, and while this may be demon- 
strably unjust, yet they are not worse off 
than many of the more-favored races. 
The struggle to rise in social rank in- 
volves so much unhappiness and so 
many failures that it is not altogether 
undesirable to be exempted from it; and 
there is no reason why colored people 
should not have doctors and lawyers of 
their own blood if they want them. 
However this may be, the lesson taught 
by this investigation is one of patiente 
and sympathy towards the South, whose 
difficulties have been far greater than 
those of the North. 








THE CLERGYMAN OF TO-DAY. 


In the readjustment of social opinion 
which has been going on during the last 
generation or two, few changes are more 
striking than that in the popular feel- 
ing towards the ministry. Taking Ame- 
rican society as a whole, there can be no 
question but that popular regard for 
the ministry has much declined. Among 
educated people, none of the so-called 
learned professions is held in so slight 
esteem, or made the target for so hot a 
fire of criticism. It has not always been 
so. Within the memory of men now 
living, the position of the minister was 
one of peculiar social distinction, while 
the respect and reverence in which he 
was held were practically universal. Of 
sound learning’ and scrupulous morality, 
and with a profound sense of duty and 
obligation, he led, by sheer intellectual 
and spiritual force, the thought of the 
community, and largely directed its acti- 
vities. In public affairs no one’s word 
carried more weight, no one’s opinion 
was more eagerly looked for or more de- 
ferentially received. None thought of 
questioning his right to be heard in any 
matter of public concern; on the con- 
trary, he was expected to speak, and to 
bring to the solution of political or eco- 
nomic problems his wealth of knowledge, 
judgment, and experience. In the de- 
ference accorded him there was, no 
doubt, a large element of tradition, and, 
at times, even a spectacular unreality; 
but the fact remained that he stood, in 
the public estimation, for the best 
thought and aspiration of his people, and 
lived largely to serve the state. 

To the youth of the present day such 
a description may well savor of romance, 
With few exceptions, the civic functions 
of the minister have been reduced to 
near the vanishing point. His counsel is 
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now rarely sought on important public 
questions. His sermons and addresses 
on political subjects seldom make much 
of an impression, while his suggestions 
of reform are apt to be of the visionary 
and impracticable character which pro- 
vokes contempt. If there be a particu- 
larly specious political or economic fad 
rampant in the community, he is very 
likely to get entangled in it. He rarely 
attends a caucus, never appears in a 
party convention save to open the pro- 
ceedings with prayer, and often neglects 
to vote until personally solicited to do 
so. He is commonly not a welcome 
member of social clubs, or altogether at 
ease in a circle of business men. A titu- 
lar leader of men and a professional in- 
structor in righteousness, the average 
minister of to-day is much inclined to 
keep aloof from every-day affairs, and 
to hold out for emulation a type of char- 
acter which few healthy human beings 
can find attractive or even tolerable. In 
short, he is out of touch with life, aside 
from the stream of daily struggle and 
need, in the world but not of it. 

In a vigorous and pungent address be- 
fore the International Congregational 
Council, at Boston, President Hyde of 
Bowdoin pointed out, with merciless can- 
dor, one of the chief causes of this de- 
cay of ministerial influence. Taking the 
field as a whole, no educational curri- 
culum now in force is so admirably de- 
vised to fit men for life as it is not, 
as the curriculum of most theological 
schools. Upon young men, most of 
whom have little more than the rudi- 
ments of education, and who are sys- 
tematically pauperized by free scholar- 
ships and free tuition, there is imposed, 
as sufficient equipment for religious 
leadership, a course of study mainly 
compounded of Greek, Hebrew, dogmat- 
ic theology, church history, and homilet- 
ics, conducted chiefly through the medi- 
um of formal lectures, and strewn with 
preaching exercises, missionary exhorta- 
tions, and prayer meetings. If, per- 
chance, the student have convictions 
when he enters, the chances are many 
that he will come out either a hopeless 
bigot or ‘a dreary sceptic, or, at best, 
with a theory of things which, however 
valuable for some other time or place, is 
of no practical consequence here and 
now. No wonder that the victims of 
such a mistaken process go forth to their 
work destitute of sound intellectual 
equipment and trained habit of thought, 
but with exaggerated notions of their 
professional importance and an almost 
ineradicable obliquity of social vision. 

It is the modern church, with its wid- 
ening social relations and multiple ac- 
tivities, that is slowly but surely chang- 
ing all this. There can be no doubt 
that, whether for good or for ill, what 
would once have been recognized as the 
distinctively religious side of church 
work is taking a less and less important 
place. The modern minister deems it 





his duty to fit his parishioners for the 
life that now is as well as for that which 
is to come; and he looks upon his church 
as a centre and source of social regenera- 
tion and inspiration, in which the bodies 
and minds of men receive attention as 
well as their souls. To one trained un- 
der the old order of things, a bare 
enumeration of the operations and inte- 
rests of a great city parish, with its so- 
cial, educational, industrial, recreative, 
medical, and business sides, seems al- 
most incredible, while few indeed of 
those who share the benefits realize what 
demands such an organization makes 
upon the man at the head of it. Only a 
minister of large administrative capaci- 
ty, social presence, and tact and skill in 
dealing with men, can guide successfully 
so great an undertaking. 

And it is because the qualities which 
fit a man to preside over the modern 
church are the same qualities which, in 
every department of life, give to their 
possessor distinction and power, that the 
minister of such a church is finding his 
way back to a place of honor and influ- 
ence in the community akin to that 
which his predecessors of long ago enjoy- 
ed.| Wherever one finds a minister with 
a firm and intelligent grasp of the social 
mission of the church, and a persistent 
purpose of bringing the church into vital 
and helpful relation with common con- 
cerns, there is also found a man whose 
profession is respected, whose compan- 
ionship is sought, and whose opinion on 
public questions is welcomed and heed- 
ed. Nor is it in the great centres of 
population alone that this is true—the 
same condition prevails, and often in 
greater degree, in an increasing number 
of our smaller cities and towns, and even 
in the country districts. The theologi- 
cal education of generations ago fitted 
the minister for his work because it was 
in accord with the spirit and demand of 
the time. The theological education of 
the present day, with few exceptions, 
leaves the minister stranded, a helpless 
mass in a dreary waste, becausé it has 
given him nothing that he can use. It 
is the church that now points the way 
—for itself; to a position of indispens- 
able social usefulness; for its ministers, 
to a place of influence and regard as 
great as at any earlier time. It remains 
to be seen how theological education will 
contribute to such a result, or whether 
it will continue to debar the minister 
from his rightful due. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSITY. 


Yale College was established by a few 
Congregational clergymen at the  be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century as a 
school to train young men for the min- 
istry. The thirteenth president of the 
institution was inaugurated on October 
18 in the person of Arthur Twining 
Hadley, a layman, who delivered ‘an ad- 
dress which said not one word regarding 





the ministry as a profession, which re- 
cognized the possibility that compulsory 
attendance on religious exercises may be 
abolished, and which treated athletics 
as a most important element in student 
life. The development of the modern 
university could not be more vividly il- 
lustrated than by this sharp contrast 
between 1701 and 1899. 

The early college in this country was 
simply a preparatory school for entrance 
upon one of the learned professions- 
particularly that of the clergyman-—for 
which the majority of its small graduat- 
ing classes were trained. Yale now turns 
out from its academic department every 
summer a body of some 300 young men, 
of whom not a dozen on the average ex- 
pect to become ministers. A large and 
an increasing proportion of those who 
take this course will not finally enter 
any of the learned professions, but will 
engage in one or another form of those 
diverse activities which are lumped to- 
gether under the head of a business life. 
Then, too, there is an entire department 
of the university devoted to scientific 
study, with the special view of fitting 
young men to be experts in civil engi- 
neering and various other allied fields, 
not to speak of a school for art, another 
for law, still another for medicine, and 
one for the study of theology after the 
ordinary college course. 

The coliege graduate, at the beginning 
of this century, was a man apart from 
the community; at its close he is be- 
coming an element in that community's 
busiest life. Once he could almost be 
told by the cut of his clothes; at least, 
by his occupancy of a parsonage, his law 
office, or his doctor’s sign. Now he is 
as likely to be a banker, merchant, or 
mining engineer. The new conditions de- 
mand a new type of executive and a new 
type of administration. Those who knew 
Prof. Hadley recognized that this need 
had been met when the Yale corpora- 
tion, a body still composed in its majori- 
ty of Connecticut Congregational min- 
isters, elected him as the successor of 
a long line of clergymen. Ample vindi- 
cation of all that his champions have 
urged is furnished those who are not 
personally acquainted with the man, in 
the address with which he assumed his 
important office. 

The keynote of this address is to be 
found in the frank recognition that the 
modern university must aim to make 
the well-trained citizen. It is this that 
fundamentally differentiates the Yale 
over which Président Hadley, the lay- 
man, will preside (it may be hoped) for 
the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, from the Yale of the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson in the early years of the 
eighteenth. Dr. Pierson aimed to pro- 
duce clergymen, and thought little of 
other classes as needing a college train- 
ing. Dr. Hadley will aim to produce 
men—whether ministers or not—who are 
grounded in the fundamental principles 
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of democracy, and who are fitted to be 
leaders in whatever sphere of activity 
they enter. Upon this point he said: 

“The Yale of the future must count for 
even more than the Yale of the past in 
the work of city, State, and nation. It 
must come into closer touch with our po- 
litical life and be a larger part of that 
life. To this end it is not enough for her 
to train experts competent to deal with the 
financial and legal problems which are be- 
fore us. Side by side with this training, 
she must evoke in the whole body of her 
students and alumni that wider sense of 
their obligation as members of a free com- 
monwealth which the America of the twen- 
tieth century requires.” 

President Hadley showed a compre- 
hensive recognition of the many and the 
perplexing problems of administration 
which confront the new executive, and 
developed in a most interesting way 
various lines of policy, some of which 
concern the class of educators more 
closely than they do the general public, 
and can be better judged by the few 
than the many. But the broad features 
which he outlined could be understood 
by the workingman who would like to 
“send his boy to college” as quickly 
as by President Eliot, and they are the 
features which must be maintained if 
the son of the workingman is to enjoy 
in the future the opportunity which has 
been open in the past. Dr. Hadley sees 
that “the increase of wealth in the out- 
side world is a perpetual menace to old- 
fashioned democratic equality,’”’ and he 
would have the university set its face 
against this dangerous tendency, in out- 
ward form as well as in spirit, so that 
the dormitories, for example, shall be 
constructed ‘fon a standard set by our 
homes rather than by our clubs,” and 
that his institution shall never be known 
“either as a’rich man’s college, or, worse 
yet, as a college where rich and poor 
meet on different footings.” 

Essentially similar in motive is the 
platform which the new head of Yale 
lays down regarding athletics. Like 
every sane educator, he sees the value 
of such sports when practised in the 
right spirit, as clearly as their perni- 
ciousness when practised in the wrong 
spirit. He says that “they deserve cor- 
dial and enthusiastic support,’ but he 
denounces in the most vigorous terms 
that spirit which “regards athletic 
achievement as a sort of advertisement 
of one’s prowess,” or as “a sort of com- 
petitive means for pushing the univer- 
sity ahead of some rival.” 

The obligation of the educated citizen 
in a democracy—that was the central 
idea which underlay the inaugural ad- 
dress delivered at New Haven. It is a 
great thing, not merely for an ancient 
institution, nor for American univer- 
sities alone, but for the country, that 
the man who comes, fully equipped, and 
in the maturity of his powers, into so 
wide a field of usefulness as the Prest- 
dency of Yale, exemplifies, as well as 
enunciates, this great principle of all 
training for youtb in the United States. 





TWO POINTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF TEXAS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., October, 1899. 


The interesting Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, now entered 
upon its third volume of earnest researches 
in Texiana, gives us in its April number 
not only the translation, by Lilia M. Casis, 
but a very successful half-tone facsimile 
ef its best original thus far, a Coahuila 
MS. of 1690. This is Fray (not ‘“‘Don’’) Da- 
mian Manzanet’s letter to Don Carlos dé 
Siguénza y G6ngora, giving a partisan but 
reasonably clear account of Capt. Alonso 
de Leon’s significant trip to the long-dis- 
covered Bay of Espiritu Santo, an incident 
of which was the founding of the Mission 
of San Francisco de los Tejas, the first in 


Texas. The MS. (from the Ramirez collec- - 


tion) is so perfect that even the reproduc- 
tion can be read to the last letter—albeit, 
in its “half reduction’’ (nearly) and the 
muddy grays of “process,” at no trifling 
cost to strong eyes; as the reviewer can 
vouch, having read every word. 

The immediate criticism of this presen- 
tation of a fairly important ‘‘source’’ is 
its nakedness of historical and bibliographic 
annotation. There is no hint that collateral 
authorities exist; no word of Capt.. Alonso 
de Leon’s official report, nor of Cavo’s ver- 
sion, nor of Espinosa’s very full account, 
nor of the many other documents of light 
and leading in this affair. The devout if 
jealous fraile may be held blameless for 
giving an undue proportion to his place on 
the programme; as Capt. Leon, for ‘‘seeing 
small” the missionary incident in an expe- 
dition to chase out French trespassers. Un- 
to neither was given prophecy. We could 
hardly expect them to record that they had 
stepped unawares into the thick of a chap- 
ter far larger in history than the fraile’s 
building of a frontier log church which did 
not survive to make a mark, or than the 
stiff-necked Captain’s rivalry of the noble 
Duke of York. But the like excuses have 
expired by the statute of limitations. 

Of the twenty-one slender footnotes 
here, one is essential (though a matter of 
the dictionary), none are historical, a full 
third are devoted to the gratuitous office 
of explaining, ‘‘Here the narrative di- 
gresses’’—or returns. Surely it had been 
as well worth while to indicate that the 
wretched French captives ransomed by 
Leon from the Texas Indians were castaway 
companions of the Sieur de La Salle; that 
three of them. were accomplices in his 
murder—Juan de Archibeque (Jean L’Ar- 
chévéque), Santiago Groli (Jacques Grollet); 
and Pedro Mufii (Pierre Meusnier; the 
translation steadily misspells him ‘‘Muni,”’ 
though the MS. is perfectly clear). It 
would also have been pertinent to identify 
Pedro Talo (Pierre Talon) and his sister 
Madeleine. Archévéque and Grollet were 
transported to Spain, but returned to Mexi- 
co in 1691; and, with Meusnier, accompa- 
nied Diego de Vargas to the reconquest of 
New Mexico, where all three achieved some 
prominence, Archévéque (whose descend- 
ants are still living in the territory) in 
particular. He fell with his leader, Don 
Pedro de Villazur, and forty-one other New 
Mexicans, in that histcric matanza by the 
Pawnees on the south fork of the Platte, 
August 16, 1720—the first considerable kill- 
ing of Caucasians by Plains Indians. Cu- 
riously enough, the betrayer of La Salle 





left the world by an expedition almost pre- 
cisely similar to that which brought him 
back to it, thirty years earlier, a lad of 
nineteen; for Villazur’s mission, like Leon’s, 
was to check French interloping. This ro- 
mantic story was brought to light years 
ago by Bandelier’s discovery of unsuspected 
documents in the pueblo of Santa Clara. 

The translation of Fray Damian’s letter is 
fluent, modern, and in general a fair 
paraphrase. Miss Casis promises at the 
outset ‘‘to keep in view not only the faith- 
ful rendering into English, but also, 
as far as practicable, the preserving of the 
naive and simple style of the Spanish let- 
ter.”’ Unhappily, it cannot be pretended that 
either attempt has been broadly successful. 
An historical ‘source’? may not be handled 
as if it were a novel to adapt from the 
French. We need not give our chronicler of 
the seventeenth century a modern, liberal 
education (only its benefits), nor multiply 
his vocabulary fourfold, nor make his gar- 
rulousness a model of the concise. Science 
is concerned with what he said, not with 
what we wish he had been so cultured as to 
say. 

Miss Casis has given us clear and com- 
fortable English. More than once she shows 
an excellent aptitude in reading these old 
chirographies, whose ‘‘short-hand”’ abbrevi- 
ations puzzle the modern Spanish scholar 
unprepared by a_ special practice. She 
blushes, however, for Fray Damian’s stupid 
repetition of dho., and remedies him by 
seduiously varying his ‘“‘said’’ with “the 
same,” “aforesaid,” ‘this same,’ ‘‘the,” 
“that,” “referred to,” and scores of times 
omitting all recognition of the word. Ona 
single page the chronicler uses the idiomatic 
compadre six times, in cumulative sarcasm; 
the translator “preserves his naive and 
simple spirit’ by giving us ‘chum,”’ 
“friend,” ‘‘protector,” ‘‘this same fellow,”’ 
“this fellow,” “that fellow.’’ The like po- 
litenesses smirk in every paragraph; @é. g., 
dos franceses, “two persons of French na- 
tionality”; ha mentido, “has proved himself 
untruthful’; en ella no vivia gente, “in which 
no inmates could be seen.’’ This, and the 
injection of great numbers of explanatory 
clauses without brackets or other warning 
of a patch, may be matters of taste rather 
than of science; but science is yet more 
seriously disregarded—by inaccurate, wob- 
bling, and downright false renderings. Hsco- 
petas is a specific word; but here “guns” or 
“firearms” seem “near enough.” Rayado is 
a specific word in Southwestern ethnology, 
here translated “painted,” and without 
comment. Ropa, ‘articles’; algunos, ‘‘oth- 
er,”’ “many,” “some few’; muchos, ‘‘some,”’ 
‘“‘a number’’—these are fair examples of this 
looseness. 

Worse blunders are not merely of degree. 
C(/apateros is not “carpenters,” but shoe- 
makers. A mano yzquierda is not exactly 
“to the right.’”’ A Spanish sargento-maior is 
of rather different rank from a “sergeant- 
major.’”’ Un manto de fraile recoleto is some- 
thing more than “a monk’s cloak.” Gallos 
de la thierra are not “wild fowls,’’ but wild 
turkeys exclusively. Doce arrobas is not 
“twelve hundred-weight,’”’ but just one- 
fourth as much; and this blunder is repeat- 
ed. A very serious ‘‘out” on p. 294 has been 
detected by a reader and corrected in the 
July Quarterly, but still with no hint that 
cargas mé@ans anything less vague than 
‘loads.”” Distinct perversions of the text 
are none too rare (é. g., p. 292, 1. 17-22; p. 
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306, 1. 34; p. 308, 1. 22). It is doubly to be writer why, then, so great a majority of | Even with the Caucasian farmers of the 


regretted that the laudable enterprise of 
publishing documents by no means unim- 


portant should be marred by incompetent | 


translation; sinee here the visual hardship 
of reading the facsimile will tempt even 
scholars to lean upon the English version. 


A commendable local attention within the 
twclvemonth, aroused to discuss ‘“‘The Route 
of Cabeza de Vacain Texas,’ brings Mr.O. W. 
Williams to this pursuit inthe July Quarterly. 
What with the human inter st which attaches 
to this first overland traveller in North Ame- 
rica, the tragedy of his enormous wanderings 


(which, for length and horror, have but one | 


known parallel in history), and the fact that 
his grisly journey brought about the imme- 
diate discovery and exploration of our South- 
west, Vaca will always remuin a striking 
figure, not to the historian and ethnologist 
alone, but as well to the romantic and spe- 
culative. The only serious scientific question 
as to Vaca (for it has never been denied 


that he trudged from the Gulf of Mexico to | 
about the Gulf of California, and that his | 
story led to the explorations of Fray Marcos | 


and Coronado) was, Did Vaca discover New 
Mexico and Arizona? That there should have 
been such question at all shows merely how 
easy it is to get a temporary footing for fol- 


ly in distinguished company. There never was | 


a shred of evidence, documentary, ethnolo- 
gic, or topographic, to support this extraor- 
dinary example of a theory out of whole 
cloth. The Vaca-New Mexico myth is of pa- 
rentage well known—the uninspired guesses 
of political pioneers at a language they could 
not read, enlarged by the unselfish fic- 
tions of curio-dealers and ‘“‘boom literature.” 
Critical knowledge has invariably recognized 
the impossibility of fetching Vaca up into 
New Mexico, even to make a tertio-millen- 
nial holiday. It was conclusively established 
more than a dozen years ago—by so master- 
ly a cross-examination of the evidence, do- 
cumentary, ethnologic, and geographic, as 
no one else has attempted, even if some one 
else may be carrying concealed a like capa- 
city—that Vaca and his companions started 
their journey (after six years’ blind wan- 
dering) from somewhere on the Gulf coast 
in southeastern Texas; that they crossed 
Southern Texas, Chihuahua, and Sonora, 
and found their countrymen at last in Sina- 
loa; and that they never got within a hun- 
dred miles of the southernmost verge of New 
Mexico. It is no longer critical to argue 
the larger facts of Vaca’s involuntary ex- 
ploration, but it is always worth while to 
see if we may constrict his trail a little 
more closely by detail, provided we do it 
without pretext of being discoverers. 


The hope that Mr. Williams is to give us 
some definite if. minor side-light is not 
reassured by finding on his first page that 
he locates “the present town of Culiacan 
in Sonora, Old Mexico.”” It has been com- 
monly supposed, for three and a half cen- 
turies, to lie in the waist of Sinaloa, some 
hundreds of miles south of Sonora. If 
this new geography be a slip of the pen 
(and it is reiterated), we cannot say as 
much for the novel “explanation’’ on the 
next page. Vaca’s clues to locality are 
vague, Mr. Williams tells us, because ‘‘the 
report was made to their royal master, 
and, as every Spaniard knew, all his in- 
terest in new countries centred in two 
things, the finding of gold and the conver- 
sion of savages to the Catholic.faith.” 
Clearly it would be bootless to ask the 





|} unknown; to 





the Spanish chroniclers wrote so vast a 


of the 
their 
to-day 


mass details notoriously sure 
that scho- 
incomparably fuller do- 
information as to the abo- 
rigines of Spanish America, for more tribes 
and more than anywhere 
history. But it is pertinent to remark that 
if he gets his knowledge of Vaca from any 


“report master,”’ he 


(so 


to bore “royal master’’) 


lars have 
cumentary 


years, else in 


made to a royal can 
do no 
divulge 


‘Naufragios’ is no 


greater service to science 


its whereabouts. 


Certainly the 


such report. Nor is 


Oviedo’s. transcript of the joint reminis- 
The lapse of 
respectively, 
and record; the monotony of 
the Southwestern landscapes; the distrac- 
tions of nine years of unspeakable suffer- 
ing Without the chance to make a single 
note—these explain, and have been proved 
by science to explain, Vaca’s failure to 
an unmapped wilderness legible at 
sight to any one—or legible at all to the 
inept. One has only to take our 
Lewis and Clark, or Pike, traversing the 
how “blind” their in- 
dications are to the untaught, how many 
hundreds (literally) of pleasant local myths 
bave played kitten-and-yarn with them, 
yet how decisively competent man’s 
labors have established their itinerary, so 
far as it concerns history, to realize that 
the vastly more recondite question of 
Vaca’s route is a matter for the expert. 


cences of the wanderers. 


nineteen and twelve years, 


between act 


make 
own 


note 


one 


Without any intimation whatever that this 
theory is other than a recent local inven- 
tion—and, indeed, with a strong intimation 
to the contrary—Mr. Williams holds that 
in studying Vaca’s route we should serious- 
ly incline to the geographic range of the 
buffalo and the prickly pear. Even so. But 
Bandelier established this “invention” fif- 
teen years ago, and with adequate data. It 
‘is true, of course, that neither animal mi- 


grations nor vegetal ranges bind them- 
selves to section-stakes. Both are elastic 
and of worth only in generalization. They 


delimit Vaca to southern Texas, as Bande- 
lier showed in 1885-’86. Yet it is entirely 
conceivable that the droughts of one excep- 
tional decade might shrink the normal an- 
nual frontier of bison and tuna both (for the 
economic measurements of aboriginal need) 
by more than the north and south variance 
between the generic line so long and so 
finally established and the line sought to 
be established now. 


There is no need of argument—certainly 
no need to distort the Spanish text—to get 
Vaca across the Rio Grande at Presidio 
del Norte. We have no reasonable hope 
that any one will ever shake the long-ac- 
cepted conclusion that he did cross there. 
For this also was established by Bande- 
lier. Yet to support this. as a theory of 
his own, Mr. Williams tells us that his 
“chief reason”’ for pitching on this locality 
is, that here the Indians seem to have 
“planted their corn in temporales; that 
is, in sandy stretches near the river’; and 
that this “is the only place in all this 
country where I can learn of corn being 
planted in this way."’ Now, temporales are 
not “sandy stretches,’’ near or remote. As 
their very name tells, they are crops de- 
pendent upon the season's storms. Notori- 
ously this is, and immemortially has been, 
the typical aboriginal method of corn- 
planting all across the vast Southwest. 





| are to this day temporales seven times 


than to 
| and embalmed in English by his only serious 





Territories and California, corn and wheat 


out 
of ten Other crops are irrigated; thes« 
two are intrusted to the weather That 


is precisely why a dry year means a short 
grain-crop, while the fruit output (by irri 
gation) may be enormous 

Were it needful at this date to build hy 
potheses for the Pecos (as if Vaca’s dis 
crimination between it and the “River of 
the Cows” were not inevitable in Spanish, 
commentator), it would at least be as well 
not to translate aquel rio arriba mas de 
cincuenta leguas, ‘along up the river for 
more than fifty 
What the text says plainly is 
buffalo were “‘more than fifty 
that river’’—while usage adds, ‘‘and not ne 
cessarily on it.” Rio arriba means, in al- 
most universal acceptation, “Up in the di 
rection the river comes from.”’ It 
so bere. The identification of the 
crucial—and the most certain—point in the 


(italics mine) 
that the 
leagues up 


leagues"’ 


means 


most 


whole ten months’ journey merits critical 
treatment if it is now to be meddled with 
at all. 


In a tramp of two thousand miles of pain 
and sage-brush 
easily blur; but the big 
unknown rivers is not so easily forgotten or 
confounded. It chances that our one se 
rious authority on Vaca has had not 
the widest bibliographic ethnologic 
training, but more of Vaca’s own physical 
education in the like hardships (and the 
same field) than any other man whatsoever 
—Parkman and Cushing not excepted—who 
has studied ethnology his 
tory. And from this has come safety. First 
—and still foremost—to weigh the evidence 
of fauna and flora, Bandelier made the 
rivers his crucial test; and no one of com- 
parable schooling will deny his logic. The 
original sources prove beyond peradventure 
that the wanderers crossed four large 
rivers between the Gulf coast and the Ya- 
qui of Sonora. Mr. Williams does not see 
any virtue in these rivers, nor make any 
serious attempt to account for them. By 
this labor-saving device, it is easy to re- 
move the starting-point of the journey from 
the Sabine to the Nueces—a slide unwar- 
ranted by the text, unsympathetic to the 
“time-card,’"’ and wholly unnecessary to Mr. 
Williams’s own sub-theory. We are in no 
danger to have too much origina! research; 
but originality and weight alike may be en- 
hanced by some knowledge of the iabors 
and equipment of one’s predecessors. 

Cuas. F. LuMMiIs 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS IN. LONDON. 
LONDON, October 11, 1899 

In the Nation's recent review of the ‘Life 
of William Morris,’ the reviewer regretted 
the absence of any illustrations that could 
give an idea of Morris’s achievement in the 
decorative arts which monopolized so large 
a part of his time and energy and exerted 
80 vast an influence upon modern designers 
and printers. But in. London, at the pre 
sent moment, there is the chance to make 
up for this defect in the biography by the 
study, not of reproductions, but of the ori 
ginal designs that were the stock-in-trade of 
the Oxford Street shop and the actual books 


! from the Kelmscott Press, now fetching such 
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big prices in the auction-room. For, very 
wisely, in the show of the Society of Arts 
and Craftsmen just opened in the New Gal- 
lery, a room has been set apart for the ex- 
hibition of you might almost say Morris’s 
life work. His silk and woollen and cotton 
hangings, his carpets and tapestries are here, 
and, better still, his working drawings for 
them, with his written directions often to 
be read on the margin; a valuable lesson, 
these, to the student. His less often seen 
cartoons for stained glass are also included, 
and that curious early painting of ‘‘La Belle 
Iseult,”” hung with the Rossettis a year or 
two ago in the same gallery; while the draw- 
ings, the blocks, even the proofs, are placed 
in the cases with the Kelmscott books, the 
best explanation we could have of his me- 
thods of work. 


Interesting as this collection is, it tells 
one little of Morris that is not already well 
known. The designer of wall-papers and 
carpets, or the printer of books, counts his 
patrons by the hundred where, sometimes, 
the painter of pictures counts them on the 
fingers of one hand. An artist like Rossetti 
(to whom Morris owed his artistic creed), 
since he never exhibited, and since he sold 
his paintings and water-colors to probably 
not more than a dozen people, was, when he 
died, virtually unknown, except as a name, 
even to the limited public caring about art. 
On the other hand, Morris’s exhibition-room, 
always open, was in his own shop as well as 
in all the larger booksellers’, and everything 
he did was.displayed at once before a com- 
paratively large audience. After Rossetti’s 
death the first exhibition of his pictures came 
as a revelation. But now, after Morris’s 
death, the first show of his designs and fab- 
rics and books but confirms the estimate al- 
ready held of him as artist and craftsman. 
To see his hangings and draperies in a gal- 
lery is simply to realize, as has been al- 
ready realized in their Oxford Street head- 
quarters or in a Morris-decorated house, 
that only a man with a fine sense of color and 
a right feeling for pattern could have de- 
signed them. They may not be strictly ori- 
ginal in motive and treatment; no doubt, it 
would be easy to trace many to the me- 
dig#val models from which Morris borrowed 
his ideas (by way, it must be remembered, 
of Rossetti); and, at times, they may be so 
over-elaborated that, in their restlessness, 
they defeat the chief aim and object of de- 
corative art. But still he never, at his worst, 
tumbled into vulgarity or commonplace; he 
erred only because, in his eagerness to create 
the beautifujJ, he lost sight of the value of 
simplicity; while, at his best, he put the ne- 
cessary restraint upon the fertility of his 
invention, and his design became sober and 
dignified in color and pattern both, and full 
of charth. 


It is the same with the books from his 
press. To see them here is to feel again, 
perhaps, their deliberate archaism, but it 
is also to discern in them the desire for 
beauty that sent Morris back for inspira- 
tion to the early printers. You may think 
he was mistaken, but there is no denying 
the genuineness of his intention. He fan- 
cied the one hope of salvation for the print- 
ing-press was in, the revival of the methods 
of a dead past, though, later, he admitted 
practically that the modern innovations he 
despised were got without their advantages. 
His first books are often poorly enough 
printed, but eventually he began to make 
use of overlays and other modern appli- 





ances—and tricks, you seem to hear him 
calling them; he went so far, I believe, 
as to rely at times upon photography to 
reducé illustrations and decorations to the 
necessary size on the block; and certainly 
his printing improved. But in one respect 


there was no improvement. He never 
ceased to give his chief consideration to 
the appearance of the page, often at the 
expense of the reader’s eyes, and he was 
apt to overload it with ornaments. In the 
decoration of books, as in the decoration 
of walls and floors, he failed from his curi- 
ous distaste for simplicity. In the “Chau- 
cer,” his last and most ambitious perform- 
ance, ornament oa the decorated pages 
simply runs riot, with anything but lovelli- 
ness as the result; on the undecorated 
pages, the beauty of fine type and fine 
spacing is not allowed to speak for itself, 
but the effect must be marred by a suc- 
cession of heavy black stops, suggesting 
nothing so much as the emptying of an 
ant-hill upon the paper. 

All these merits and defects have long 
been familiar to every admirer of Morris— 
save the hopelessly fanatical. I myself 
have pointed them out before now in the 
Nation. But it is worth while to note that 
his books and designs colleete@together do 
not modify the impression they made when 
seen separately, and it is interesting to 
profit by the opportunity for so compre- 
hensive a study of his art in the exhibition 
of a society that would not have existed 
had there never been a William Morris. I 
do not think any one can question Morris’s 
honesty, his sincerity, his enthusiasm, even 
his individuality as an imitator, in his own 
work. But what of his influence upon the 
work of others, of which so much has been 
heard? Negatively, it is true, it accom- 
plished great things. It delivered us from 
a great deal that was vulgar and trivial 
when decorative art was at its lowest ebb 
in the early Victorian age. So much must 
be granted. But what of his positive in- 
fluence upon the artists and craftsmen who 
have accepted him as master? The houses 
Morris decorated: were often very beautiful, 
but I have just come back from Belgium, 


where I saw houses decorated according to: 


the Continental adaptation of his theories 
that made me wonder if, even with the 
beautiful things he producéd, we are not 
paying a heavy price for the new fashion 
he inaugurated in domestic decoration, 
really more insufferable than Victorian 
horsehair and shams, because of its great- 
er artistic pretensions.’ Belgium and the 
other Cortinental countries, now Morris- 
mad, have derived their ideas of Morris 
chiefly from the Arts and Crafts Society; 
and the exhibition of its members helps to 
explain why, as a channel for the Morris 
influence, they have led to such disaster. 
You look round the rooms almost in vain 
for any evidence of originality in concep- 
tion or execution. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions. If I were writing a detailed de- 
scription, I might have much to say of the 
rich, dignified designs for panel screens by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, who has escaped the 
snare of mediwvalism; of the colored plas- 
ter reliefs by Mr. Anning Bell, who also 
does not think the art of decoration perish- 
ed with the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 


turies; of the jewelry by Mr. Henry Wil-° 


son, a master jeweller; of the glass by 
Messrs. Powell;iand so on. But it is in the 
effect of the collection as a whole, in its 





most salient features, that the clue is to be 
had to present standards and tendencies, 
and there is no question that in almost 
every form of art represented the influence 
of Morris is paramount.’ Where he has not 
suggested the actual design or method, he 
has most certainly been the guide to the 
sources from which it has been obtained. 
Morris himself was but the imitator of an 
“imitator; his followers get their medizval- 
ism at third hand, and, as a rule, play the 
medieval game without his sincerity and 
enthusiasm. Their self-conscious archaism, 
their aggressive affectations, weary and dis- 
courage. How can you look upon this de- 
liberate pose, this strained endeavor to ap- 
propriate worn-out methods and manners 
of expression, as a Renaissance, in the right 
sense of the word? Everywhere you see, 


not new life infused, but the struggle to in-° 


fuse it by close adherence to Morris and 
his example. The books, with their old 
type, their old ornament, their over-elabo- 
ration, exaggerate Morris’s defects; and, 
for all the endeavor, it is really the com- 
mercial firms of printers who do the good 
printing—the Chiswick Press, whose mana- 
gers have not lost all sense of the beauty 
of a simple, dignified page; or Messrs. 
Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., to whom Mr. 
Ricketts and Mr. Shannon—despite Mr. 
Ricketts’s apparent belief in himself as one 
of the world’s rare great printers—have 
had to intrust the work of the “‘Vale Press.” 

Again, it is Morris’s mistaken archaism, 
not the beauty of his design, that marks the 
drawings for book illustration and decora- 
tion. How tiresome is the parade of primi- 
tiveness, the forced naiveté, the benumbing 
fidelity to a line—no matter how ugly—that 
is supposéd to harmonize with the type! 
Character, beauty, charm, all sacrificed to 
what is now but a superfluous convention, 
inevitable a method as it was in the earlier 
days of the printing-press and the arts of 
reproduction. Only here and there did I come 
upon a drawing, signed by a still obscure 
name, in which I could discover the least 
freshness, the least touch of personality. 

Archaism is as rampant in the book-bind- 
ings. Book-bimders once could impress 
their own individuality upon their designs, 
But what do their modern successors ofter 
but a repetition of these old designs, exe- 
cuted, it may be, with irreproachable techni- 
cal perfection? Not a suggestion of originality 
is anywhers, save in two or three bindings 
carried out by Miss MacCall after the de- 
signs of Mr. D. S. MacCall,’a little too tiny 
and scratchy at times, and too overladen with 
meaning for so entirely conventional a me- 
dium as the book-binder’s tool, but still 
striking the personal note that makes up for 
so much else. ; 

It is the same with the wall-papers and 
hangings of all kinds; so it is with the car- 
pets; so it is with the poor, unfortunate fur- 
niture, twisted and tortured into a semblance 
of archaic fcrm. Instead of development, 
there is the going back not to medizvalism, 
but to make-believe mediwvalism according 
to Morris, based upon Rossetti. And not 
only this. It would seem almost as if the 
power cr ability to think independently, to 
venture upon new experiments, to try new 
methods of expression, were destroyed in 
the greater number of craftsmen. They go 
‘on in the one groove until dh artist, more 
adventurous, happens to discover the possi- 
bilities for him in a medium perhaps, long 
neglected, and then, at once, like sheep, they 
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follow him. A few years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Dawscn and Mr. Alexander Fisher 
turned their attention to enamel; of late, 
Mr. Wilson, one of the few original decora- 
tive artists now in England, interested him- 
self in jewelry. To-day, enamels and jewels, 
all more or less recalling the work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dawson and Mr. Wilson, fill many 
cases in the New Gallery, and, no doubt, the 
designers wait to be complimented upon 
their originality. 

It must be understood, I repeat, that I am 
speaking of the general standard and the 
general tendencies of the exhibition. Indi- 
vidual exceptions may be—and are—very de- 
lightful, but they remain exceptions. If there 
is any one strong influence revealed in the 
collection, it is that of William Morris, and 
it has imposed so heavy a burden upon his 
immediate followers, and led to such folly 
in their foreign disciples, that the necessity 
begins to be felt for a strong influence to 
counteract it, if the second half of the Vic- 
torian era is not to end in a more serious 
downfall of decorative art than the first. 
Our very self-complacency over the advances 
made during the last forty or fifty years does 
not, however, promise much for the fu- 
ture. N. N. 








Correspondence. 





A PAPYRUS ABOUT THE OLYMPIAN 
. VICTORS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund have completed their 
critical study of another papyrus from Beh- 
nesa, and it has gone to the printer for our 
next volume of the ‘‘Grzeco-Roman Branch”’ 
department, which, it is now expected, will 
be published about January 1. 

This papyrus contains a detailed list of the 
winners in all the thirteen events which 
formed the Olympian games for a series of 
about seven years. We know how carefully 
such a list was kept at Olympia for reference 
and to perpetuate the names of the victori- 
ous athletes. Even an Aristotle valued such 
data. We have various dates of the victors 
through the scholiasts of Pindar and of Pau- 
sanias, the topographer, to the latter of whom 
the excavators at the site of Olympia owe 
much for his exact details. But the chief 
value or interest in the papyrus is that no 
complete list of all the events for even a 
single Olympiad has hitherto turned up. 

This papyrus, too, covers the time when 
Pindar and Bacchylides were c:mposing odes, 
yet extant, in honor of the Olympian victors. 
Thus we have independent testimony for as- 
signing accurate dates to these famous com- 
positions. To illustrate this point: Odes Ix., 
x., xi. of Pindar are now shown to have had, 
commonly, wrong dates. As for Bacchylides, 
some twenty of whose poems from a unique 
papyrus were edited in 1897 by Dr. Kenyon, 
Mr. Cotton writes that “‘the poetical activity 
of Bacchylides is given an extension of no 
less than sixteen years’”’ by this papyrus. On 
the whole, however, our list in question con- 
firms the record of the scholiasts. 

This papyrus affords a bit of evidence for 
the history of Greek plastic art of that pe- 
riod. Near the end of our second century, 
according to Pausanias, many statues at 
Olympia bore the names of victors and 
sculptora; and the German explorers at that 


——————— 


site confirmed his statement. Our papyrus 
fixes the year of a victory and consequently 
of the sculptor whose plastic art commemo- 


rated it. Thus, Polycleitus, the Argive, is now | 


shown to have been living in the middle of the 
fifth century B. c., and to have flourished 


| only a little later than Phidias. Pythagoras, 


a celebrated statuary, can be shown to have 


| continued his work down to about the same 


period in that century. 


Aside from the signal discoveries in our 


| broad and varied field of research are the 





many lesser ones which, as in the present 
case, are of special interest. Largely on 
such details is our knowledge of old Greece, 
older Egypt, and of the history of civiliza- 
tion being gradually developed. 
WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 
BosTron, October 23, 1899. 





THE BOER GOVERNMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: There is a widespread belief among 
us that the Boers are a simple, God-fearing 
people, much after the stamp of our Puri- 
tan forefathers, and that, in opposition to 
the insistent demands of mere gold-seekers 
for a share in the government, they are 
fighting manfully to maintain their well- 
earned independence. Perhaps the following 
facts may throw some light on the charac- 
ter of the Boer Government which will 
make this estimate of the purity of its mo- 
tives in the present war questionable. The 
white population of the Transvaal is about 
250,000, or half that of Boston, with two 
important towns, one of more than 60,000, 
the other of less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
I purposely leave out of consideration the 
natives. The annual revenue is $20,000,000 
in round numbers, of which there is paid 
in salaries a little over $6,000,000. In 1888, 
the year of the discovery of the Rand gold- 
fields, the salaries amounted to $250,000. 
No wonder that the officials and public 
men (mostly imported Hollanders, for the 
native-born Boers, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, are not intelligent enough to hold 
office), are willing to have this simple-mind- 
ed people fight to maintain this lucrative 
form of government! 

JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD. 

Boston, October 21, 1899. 





PROSPERITY IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
SOUTH. 


To THE Ep!ITorR or THE NATION: 


Str: While the iron, cattle, and timber 
districts of the South have been enjoying 
for some time the wave of prosperity sweep- 
ing over the country, it has been only with- 
in six or eight weeks that the great cotton- 
producing section has had the full benefit 
of the good times. On the ist of August 
it looked as if a third gigantic crop was to 
be grown. A large surplus had been carried 
over, and, in spite of the wonderful increase 
in consumption, it appeared as if low prices 
must rule. During August, weather condi- 
tions changed the yield to what a few years 
ago would have been considered a very large 
crop, though it is now looked on as a mode- 
rate one. As a result, prices advanced 
rapidly. Cottonseed, which not many years 
since was of no commercial valud, but is 
now a very considerable item, appreciated 
much, aided by the shortage in the olive 
crop. This advance in cotton and seed, 





coming at the beginning of the season, 
gives to the planter the full benefit. The 
crop was the cheapest ever produced, grown 
with the expectation of selling about five 
cents per pound, and more nearly a surplus 
crop than ever before made. As a conse- 
quence, business throughout the South in- 
creased at once to enormous proportions, 
and was never heavier than at present. 

This crop means to the South what the 
wheat crop two years ago meant to the 
West. The mass of surplus cotton that 
has weighted down the price will be re- 
moved, and remunerative prices for another 
year are assured. The midwinter state- 
ments of Southern banks will reflect the pros- 
perity of the section, and next year the 
banks will move the crop with little if any 
assistance from New York. The sudden 
decline in the condition of cotton dur- 
ing August not only gave the South much 
more money for the crop, but was also 
fortunate because of the searcity of labor. 
It would have been almost impossible to 
pick out a “‘bumper’’ crop because of the 
large absorption of labor by the tron flelds, 
timber camps, levee works, and manufactur- 
ing enterprises. The agricultural South has 
reason to be thankful. sae 

A. COLLIER Estes. 

Memputs, October 20, 18990 


Notes. 


The Macmillan Co. will publish imme- 
diately ‘Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys,’ by 
Howard Crosby Butler, handsomely illus- 
trated, and in November a pamphlet sup- 
plement to the ‘American Art Annual,’ bring- 
ing last year’s belated issue up to date. 

Shortly to appear with Messrs. Harper's 
imprint are ‘Monopolies and Trusts,’ by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin; ‘Expedition to the Philippines,’ 
by Frank D. Millet; ‘Historic Sidelights,’ 
by Howard Payson Arnold; ‘Jane Eyre,’ the 
first volume inthe “Haworth Bronté,” edited 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. Clement 
Shorter; ‘A Confident To-morrow,’ by 
Professor Brander Matthews; and a series 
of dainty Christmas books, in silver 
and blue, containing each the best “long 
short story’ of some well-known Ameri- 
ean author. 

Early next month a new novel by Mrs. 
Burnett, ‘The Great DeWilloughby Claim,’ 
will be issued by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Brentano's announces ‘The Standard Ope- 
ra-Glass,’ by Charles Annesley, detailing the 
plots of 123 celebrated operas, with histori- 
cal, critical, and biographical data. 

Following two recent works on kindred 
topics, E. P. Dutton & Co. promise ‘Point 
and Pillow Lace,’ by A. M. 8., with many 
facsimiles of specimens. 

‘Illustrations of Logic,’ by Prof. Paul T. 
Lafleur, of McGill University, is soon to be 
issued by Ginn & Co. 

Subscriptions are invited to be sent to 
Laurence C. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y., 
for a new rendering of the ‘Rubdélyat of 
Omar Khayy4m,’ by Elizabeth Alden Cur- 
tis, undertaken by the Brothers of the 
Book. ; 

Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, will 
bring out at once ‘Omega et Alpha,’ a vol- 
ume of verse by Greville d’Arville, and ‘Ha- 
wail Fair,’ poems by Philip Henry Dodge. 

Any author might be gratified to see his 
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works in such a pretty, uniform array as 
that just given to Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s fiction by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The six little volumes, in an olive-green 
flexible binding, each with its etched vi- 
gnette, are most inviting to the hand and 
eye. The print is also both clear and hand- 
some. ‘Gallegher’ is here, and ‘Soldiers of 
Fortune,’ ‘The King’s Jackal,’ ‘The Lion 
and the Unicorn,’ and ‘Cinderella.’ 

In Mr. Gollanez’s Dent-Macmillan Tem- 
ple Classics—volumes still for the pocket, 
but a shade longer than the foregoing—we 
have once more ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 
based on the fifth edition of 1676, and cared 
for with marginalia and notes by Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson, who has selected Huysman’s 
portrait of Walton in the National Gallery 
for a frontispiece. Along with this goes 
Lodge’s translation of Seneca ‘On Benefits,’ 
edited by W. H. D. Rouse, and with the 
spelling modernized. 

While still,among the dainty reprints we 
must mention Mr. Benjamin E. Smith’s ‘Se- 
lections from the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius,’ in his own translation from the 
Greek, with due observance of the author’s 
abruptness; and Washington Irving’s ‘Rip 
van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ 
Both these elegantly tiny volumes, with 
brown embossed binding, are issued by the 
Century Co. 

Just these two Irving classics have been 
selected for embellishment by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, we can but think in excess. 
Svery page of text has its ornamented bor- 
der and its vignette on the back of the 
leaf; there are, besides, full-page wash- 
drawings. One feels that this is a case 
where the wood cannot be* seen for the 
trees. 

Mr. Reginald Birch’s pen-drawings in il- 
lustration of ‘Silas Marner’ help somewhat 
to decorate the edition of this novel at- 
tractively brought out by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. In themselves they hardly call for 
criticism. 

Houghton, Mifflin & .Co. essay another 
edition of Hawthorne’s ‘Marble Faun,’ its 
cream and gold cover protected by a crim- 
son wrapper. It is more comfortable for 
reading than the larger illustrated one 
which it simulates, but its beauty within 
is not equal to that of the exterior. 

The baker’s dozen of embellishments by 
Henry Ospovat, which give an excuse for 
being to John Lane’s edition of Shakspere’s 
Sonnets, are plums very irregularly dis- 
posed in the pudding, mostly at top and bot- 
tom. They add something to the comeli- 
ness of the square little book, in honest 
bold type, thick paper, and buff and, gold 
binding; but as designs they do not chal- 
lenge remark unless for choice of sub- 
jects chosen and opportunities neglected. 
They seem like part of a series begun but 
never completed. 

We have had from the Upton sisters their 
jointed-doll epic of the Golliwogg at the 
shore, and now, taking their cue from the 
belligerent time upon which we have fallen, 
they give children a sight of ‘The Golliwogg 
in War’ (Longmans). The merry vein is 
well sustained, in colored picture and rhym- 
ed accompaniment. 

Six years ago we testified to the excep- 
tional utility of Prof, Alfred Newton's illus- 
trated ‘Dictionary of Birds’ (London: A. & 
C. Black; New York: Macmillan). It is a 
inatter of congratulation to students and 
bird-lovers that a new, popular but un- 





abridged edition has just been put forth. 
It is in every particular as serviceable as 
the first, and has not been scamped in the 
presswork. 

‘Maximilian in Mexico’ (Century Co.), by 
Sara Y. Stevenson, is a blend of history and 
personal reminiscence. The author will per- 
haps not be displeased if we say we could 
wish there were more of the latter, even if 
at the cost of the sacrifice of a good deal of 
the former. An American woman, on good 
terms with the French in Mexico, plainly 
has an interesting chapter to contribute to 
the history of the Intervention from the in- 
side; the political and military record she 
might well have left to others. What she 
writes of the gay insouciance of French 
officers, of the fétes and balls and amateur 
theatricals given on the very verge of the 
abyss, and of the attitude of the natives 
towards army and Emperor, has its obvious 
value and interest. We lay down the book 
wanting more of such pages. We also find 
ourselves wanting more care given to the 
Spanish of the volume, which is almost uni- 
formly incorrect. 

In this year of Goethe festivals, perhaps 
the chief comment to make on Hermann 
Mueller’s ‘Deutsche Gedichte for High 
Schools’ (Ginn & Co.)—‘‘poems which are 
memorized in the higher schools of Germany, 
and which are well. known in every German 
home’’—is that Schiller leads with six pieces 
to Goethe’s four; Heine, too, having four, 
and Uhland five. 

Volume 4 of ‘Old South Leaflets’ (Boston) 
covers Nos. 76-100, and is remarkable for a 
liberal injection of historic documents per- 
taining to slavery, such as a summary of 
the first number of the Liberator, *Phillips’s 
address at Garrison’s funeral, Whittier’s 
account of the founding of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1833, Mrs. Stowe’s 
story of how ‘Uncle Tom’ came to be writ- 
ten, the first Lincoln-Douglas debate, and 
John Brown's words. But Amerigo Vespuc- 
ci’s account of his third voyage; Cotton 
Mather’s lives of Bradford and Winthrop, 
from the ‘Magnalia’; Pastortus’s description 
of Pennsylvania, and much other matter 
handy to have in this form occur with the 
foregoing. 

To his other well-known works on Ro- 
man institutions J. B. Mispoulet has added 
an extended study of parliamentary pro- 
cedure in the Roman Senate (‘La vie par- 
lementaire & Rome sous la République’; 
Paris: Albert Fontemoing). Gathering his 
material from all available sources, art, 
literature, epigraphy, etc., he has attempt- 
ed a reconstruction of such famous ses- 
sions of that body as those in which the 
conspiracy of Catiline, the exile of Cicero, 
the case of Clodius, and the restoration of 
Ptolemy Auletes were considered. How 
successful these restorations are must be 
largely a matter of opinion, as we have 
not now, and are never likely to have, the 
information by which to check them, save 
in isolated details. In reading Mispoulet’s 
account of the alleged breaking up of a ses- 
sion of the Senate by the disorder of a 
crowd around the doors, due to the extreme 
cold, Prof. Tyrrell will find no trace of his 
ingenious conjecture that the frost in ques- 
tion was of an entirely different nature— 
namely, the unpopularity of the Consul, 
Appivs Claudius. The author’s studies tend 
toward a higher opinion of the dignity and 
effectiveness of the Senate as a deliberative 
body, during the latter years of the Republic, 





than is usually held. He shows that only 
a few tumultuous sessions are chronicled by 
Cicero, our chief witness, and that these are 
censured in such a way as to indicate that 
they were unusual. Senators generally 
spoke directly to the point, filibustering was 
uncommon, and the matter under considera- 
tion could as a rule be disposed of at a 
single day’s sitting. The work is to be 
followed soon by a similar study covering 
the imperial period. 


The Publishing Section of the American 
Library Association (Boston) has just com- 
pleted the first year of ‘Annotated Titles of 
Books on English History published in. 1898,’ 
which we owe to Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, 
one of the instructors in Brown University. 
Fifty-seven works have here been described 
bibliographically and critically, with refer- 
ences to the opinions of recognized reviews 
on both sides of the water. Mr. Johnston is 
excellently equipped, both as to learning 
and temperament, to characterize and sum- 
marize this class of works, and the notes 
are the result of his independent and careful 
examination. The Association hopes that 
the titles will prove useful, not primarily 
as suggesting books for purchase, but mainly 
as furnishing in a library’s card-catalogue 
a note in regard to the value and scope of 
the books—just where all card-catalogues 
fail to give what they ought. If this ex- 
pectation be justified, the Association is 
prepared to try the same plan in other fields. 
Mr. Johnston also has well along toward 
readiness for publicatign an annotated bib- 
liography of English history, which will try 
to render the same discriminating service in 
regard to the older books. It will be, we 
understand, about the size of a volume of 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.* 
We should add that the titles above noticed 
are printed on one side of the leaf, and are 
also printed on cards—each title to a card— 
ready for use in cataloguing. The books 
of 1899 will be published in four quarterly 
instalments at the same price as those for 
1898. 


Oceanography is the principal topic of the 
Geographical Journal for -October, since it 
contains, besides the presidential address 
on this subject before the geographical sec- 
tion of the British Association, a striking 
résumé of the phenomena proving the exist- 
ence of submarine gullies, river outlets, and 
fresh-water escapes beneath the sea-level. 
The objeet of Sir John Murray’s address 
was to point out what the samples of marine 
deposits collected during the past thirty 
years taught with respect to the present 
condition of the floor of the ocean, and 
their bearing ‘‘on speculations as to the 
evolution of the existing surface features of 
our planet.’’ With this end in view, he gave 
the main ascertained facts in regard to the 
depth of the ocean, the temperature, deposits 
and life of the ocean-floor, closing with a 
sketch of the progress of oceanic research 
and an appeal for aid to the proposed Ant- 
arctic expedition. Other articles are upon 
the Chinese Shan States, and the conclu- 
sion of Dr. Moreno’s remarkable account of 
the little-known physical features of Pata- 
gonia, which he believes to have been once 
a part of the Antarctic continent, 

The progress of civilization in Central Af- 
rica is strikingly illustrated in a communi- 
cation to the London Times from a person 
who, on Christmas day, 1898 (when penny 
postage to the colonies was put in force), 
posted a letter with a penny stamp in Lon- 
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don to a friend living in Uganda. It was 
sent to Mombasa on the east coast, whence 
it went inland, first by railway and then by 
post-runner, to Port Alice on the Victoria 
Nyanza, where it received a postmark dated 
March 2, 1899. From thence it was dis- 
patched to Toro, postmark March 29, on the 
extreme western frontier of the British Pro- 
tectorate. From this place it was forward- 
ed to the nearest outpost of the Free State 
on Lake Albert Edward, where it was re- 
ceived April 3 and dispatched April 6 to 
Stanley Falls, and from thence to Boma, 
near the mouth of the Congo. Here it was 
readdressed and returned to the writer in 
London in September. 


The article of most timely interest in the 
Consular Reports for October, an unusually 
suggestive number, is upon the commercial 
development of South Africa, with special 
reference to the trade with this country, 
from observations made during a recent tour 
by Mr. Stowe, our Consul-General at Cape 
Town. Referring to the great mining 
company of Kimberley, he says: ‘“No corpo- 
ration in the world does more for its em- 
ployees.” In its village of Kenilworth, 
“water and light are supplied free, and 
there is a club-house, a library, reading 
rooms, athletic grounds, a park, and vege- 
table gardens, with vines and fruits of all 
kinds in profusion.”’ Nothing is said of the 
political troubles of the Transvaal, but sig- 
nificant facts are given to show how its in- 
dustries are hampered by the Government 
concessions and the almost prohibitive 
freight charges of the railways. Useful 
hints are given as to methods by which our 
trade with Northern China might be sub- 
stantially increased, and there is a detailed 
account of the cultivation of cacao in Ecua- 
dor, a field for enterprise whose possibilities 
are great. Consumption is “increasing at 
the rate of 5 or 6 per cent. annually, and in- 
side of eight or ten years the demand will 
be greater than the supply.’”’ Attempts to 
introduce cultivation of this plant in other 
countries on a large scale have not been 
very successful, but in Ecuador vast tracts 
of land suitable for new and productive es- 
tates are still unoccupied. Interesting fig- 
ures are given, showing the increase of the 
Russian flax, hemp, and cotton crops, and 
the general prosperity of Germany; the gain 
in the deposits in the Prussian savings- 
banks for 1898 having been $75,000,000. A 
description of the electric street-car system 
of Hamburg, with its commutation tickets 
and cheap fares for school-children, is also 
especially noteworthy. 


The Rundschau for October, being the 
first number of the ‘one hundred and first 
volume, opens with a retrospect in which 
the founder and present editor, Dr: Julius 
Rodenberg, speaks with gratitude, modesty, 
and much good taste of the beginnings of 
this first German review of a high order. 
Among the contributors to the first number 
(October, 1874) were Auerbach, Anastasius 
Griin (Auersperg), H. von Sybel, Dr. Ferd. 
Cohn, Th. Storm; in the second, EB. Geibel, 
P. Heyse, G. zu Putlitz, Lasker, Virchow, 
K. Hillebrand, Spielhagen, etc., appeared. A 
number of letters from literary and scienti- 
fic celebrities who promised the enterprising 
editor his support are now published by him 
in facsimile. It is interesting to learn that a 
conditional cable order for several hundred 
copies from a New York bookseller turned 
the balance in favor of the German title 
Rundschau instead of the proposed Revue. 
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The first calendar of the approaching year 
to reach us is the fourth issue of “Meyers 
Historisch-Geographischer Kalender” (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). Each sheet of 
the pad has, as heretofore, its upper half 
pictorial and the lower space economized 
for varied information. We open at April 
24, which shows us a good engraved view of 
Port Durban, in Natal, from a photograph; 
and we learn that this port and capital has 
12,317 inhabitants, and is connected by rail 
with Pietermaritzburg and other interior 
places, soon to become familiar to us by 
name. The harbor of Honolulu, effects of a 
typhoon in Manila, and the Caroline Islands 
are the timely subjects of other illustra- 
tions; but the most interesting series of all 
is that of the ponderous new military monu- 
ments of the Fatherland, viz., to Emperor 
William I., to Frederick Charles, and to 
Bismarck. 

Excavations on the site of the ancient 
pile-dwellings at Hedsor, in the Thames 
Valley, have brought to light some interest- 
ing prehistoric remains. These include a 
few flint arrow-heads, the skeleton of .a 
horse, and specimens of pottery of Roman, 
mediwval, and British origin. Osseous .re- 
mains of sheep, goats, cows, and pigs, whose 
carcasses are supposed to have provided 
food for the colony, have also been found, 
the bones bearing distinct knife-marks, even 
after the lapse of centuries. No human re- 
mains have thus far been discovered. Some 
of the piles unearthed are of large dimen- 
sions, one of them having been accurately 
squared before insertion. 


—To the accounts recently contributed to 
these columns of the burning of a slave 
woman in 1691 at Boston it may be added 


| that, for more than a century afterwards, 


even till the thirtieth year of George III, 
that sort of execution for women continued 
legal in England, and seemed to Black- 
stone good form—owing to ‘‘the decency due 
to her sex,” as he says (iv., p. 93). 
But strangulation through smoke and 
fire was sometimes aided by a halter; 
though when this mitigation of misery 
crept in, it may be hard to ascertain. 
May it have been left to the discretionof the 
executioner? This point is left in doubt by 
the following details of a burning at the 
stake seventeen years before such an 
execution ceased to be legal in England. 
We read in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
43, p. 461: “On Sept. 13, 1773, Elizabeth 
Herring who had killed her husband was 
burnt [in London] in the presence of 20,- 
000 spectators, many of whom were much 
hurt and some trodden to death in gratify- 
ing a barbarous curiosity. The method of 
executing Mrs. Herring was as follows: 
she was placed on a stool something more 
than two feet high, and,a chain being placed 
under her arms, the rope round her neck 
was made fast to two spikes, which being 
[sic] driven through a post against which 
she stood, when her devotions were ended, 
the stool was taken away from under her 
and she was soon strangled. When she 
had hung about fifteen minutes the rope was 
burnt, and she sunk till the chain support- 
ed her, forcing her hands up to a level with 
her face, and the flame being furious she 
was soon consumed. The crowd was so im- 


| fore faggots could be placed for the execu- 


tion.” 


By a curious coincidence, Prof. Max 
Miiller has dated the prefaces of his two 





| 
| last books on the same day. Of these twins 


one is virile and scholarly; the other is 
gossipy and weak. The slighter of the 
two, ‘Auld Lang Syne Second Series’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), contains recol- 
lections of Indian friends, among whom the 
author, with natural affectation, includes 
the seers of the Rig-Veda and the religious 
teachers of the sixteenth century. A cer- 
tain naive self-conceit adds an unusual 
charm to the author's repeated stories 
about himself. He even prints the exag- 
gerated tributes to his worth written by 
Hindus in private letters, although he says 
of one that he is ‘‘ashamed of copying it,”’ 
which is more than the reader would sus- 
pect. But, despite the ingenuous megalor- 
remonia displayed, some of the sketches of 
the lives of prominent modern Hindus will 
be read with attention. Here and there oc- 
curs a grave lapsus, as when the author 
suggests that the system of child-mar- 
riages ‘“‘may have originated at the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest” (p. 125), which 
is like saying that the Olympian games 
may have been an imitation of the games in 
the Roman Coliseum. We observe that the 
aged philologist characterizes “higher criti- 
cism”’ (by which he means modern views) 
as “cheap scepticism."’ Comment is need- 
less. Here is struck the keynote of the tone 
adopted by Miiller towards the scholarship 
of the last decade. 


—-More important is the volume entitled 
‘The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy’ 
(Longmans). Although there is no lack 
of general résumés of Hindu philosophy, it 
is interesting to see how they are treated 
by one who has made an especial study of 
European philosophy also. Prof. Miiller’s 
opinions, too, in regard to the relative age 
of the six systems, are of value, though 
they are far from _ convincing. In- 
stead of regarding the dualistic system as 
older by two or three centuries than the 
monistic, Prof. Miiller adopts a thoroughly 
agnostic attitude, and is content to say 
“don’t know” in regard to every proposed 
chronological adjustment. This negative 
view is not very satisfactory, nor is it al- 
together justified. It appears to be due part- 
ly to the author’s preconceived notion of 
the anterior origin of the monistic system, 
which notion he is loath to abandon. But 
a closer acquaintance with extra-philoso- 
phic literature in India would have shown 
Prof. Miiller that there can be no doubt 
that the dualistic system as a system pre- 
ceded the monistic, although monistic ideas 
were current before any system was for- 
mulated. The six systems treated in this 
work are the six orthodox systems, but of 
these only three are really philosophical sys- 
tems, the other three not deserving a place 
in an account of separate philosophies. On 
the other hand, three systems not included 
in the orthodox six are practically omitted 
or only alluded to casually. To those fa- 
miliar with recent German books on Hindu 
philosophy, the chapters on the Vedanta 
and Sankhya systems will appear to be 
mainly borrowed, and not always from the 
best sources, whiie the other systems are 
treated very superficially. But this volume 
will satisfy the needs of those who do not 


| eare for authorities, and merely wish to get 
| mensely great that it was a long time be- | 


the last popular summary of the whole sub- 
ject. It is to be hoped that some one com- 
petent to handle the subject will before 
long write a work on Hindu philosophy quae 
philosophy, ignoring the native test of or- 
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thodoxy. Until now, one of the most im- 
portant systems, that of Buddha, is either 
ignored altogether because it is not ortho- 
dox, or must be sought for out of con- 
nection with its orthodox counterpart, the 
SAankhya. There is, in fact, as yet no real 
history of Hindu philosophy. 


—Among the many semi-pgpular books 
about Rome which have appeared in recent 
years, one of the most interesting is ‘Rome 
sous l’Empire,’ by Prof. Emile Thomas of 
Lille, published in 1897. ‘Roman Life under 
the Cesars’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a trans- 
lation of the book, though the fact is not 
mentioned on the title-page or in the preface. 
Some curious inconsistencies in it confirm 
one’s suspicion that M. Thomas had no hand 
in the reproduction; for example, in the 
chapter on the Roman Forum, he expresses 
the bope that the annexed plan, ‘reproduced 
from that of M. Dutert, will enable the read- 
er to form a general idea” of the place. But 
the ‘annexed plan’ in this edition is not 
Dutert’s at all, and is somebody’s idea of the 
Forum in the first years of the Republic, 
while the text deals with the Forum of the 
Empire. Again, M. Thomas knew better 
than to call the rows of tombs outside the 
Herculaneum Gate ‘‘a street in Pompeii’; 
and he would hardly have referred to Over- 
beck-Mau for the fresco of the ‘battle in the 
amphitheatre and then have given a full- 
page illustration of it in his own book, some 
eighty pages further on. The fact is, that 
out of the twenty-one illustrations here pub- 
lished, only two (and these in twice the size) 
appeared in the original work; the rest (in- 
cluding the frontispiece called ‘“‘View of the 
Excavations in Pompeii,’ but apparently tak- 
en from some cork or other model) are the 
generous, if somewhat casual, additions of 
the American compiler. But aside from this 
matter no injustice has been done to the 
French scholar’s work. The translation rep- 
resents his pleasant style fairly well; it is 
correct and in the main spirited and idio- 
matic. And we are to thank the translator 
for the addition of an index. Readers of the 
original will recall in what an attractive and 
sympathetic manner M. Thomas deals with 
his subjects, and how thoroughly at home 
he is in the Rome of the Empire. In particu- 
lar, his chapters on the Pompeiian graffiti, 
on the baths and the extraordinary bathing 
habits of the Romans, on wills and legacy- 
hunters, on the general attitude of Romans 
towards the Emperor and the precarious and 
often grotesque daily life of that unhappy 
functionary, and finally his witty study of 
the younger Pliny as the typical Roman of 
the time—all these will be found entertain- 
ing and enlightening by the general reader. 


~-Miss Wormeley, already known through 
her translations of Balzac, now completes 
the series with a volume (Hardy, Pratt & 
Co.) giving the great novelist’s opinions 
chiefly on historical, political, and literary 
questions, as expressed in his correspond- 
ence and miscellaneous writings. They 
are here set before the public in translated 
extracts disposed in tolerably regular chro- 
nological order. It will readily be under- 
stood that the omission to lay under ex- 
haustive contribution the numerous volumes 
of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ was determined 
by reasons of convenience; but, as a con- 
sequence, readers of the book will neces- 
sarily receive a one»sided impression of the 
man and his views. We can hardly. be said, 


for instance, to grasp the full significance. 





of Balzac’s historical and political leanings 
without taking account of his social ideas 
unmistakably delivered in ‘Eugénie Gran- 
det,’ ‘Le Médecin de Campagne,’ and ‘Le 
Curé de Village.’ In all three of these no- 
vels well-known characters obviously act 
as mouthpieces for the author. Likewise, 
the singular mysticism of Balzac’s intellect 
remains incomplete without at least pass- 
ing reference to his avowed belief in oc- 
cultism and the black art contained in a 
famous paragraph of ‘Le Cousin Pons,’ 
which might have been written by M. José- 
phin Péladan. Of the translation all we 
can say is that it is for the most part accu- 
rdtely interpretative, as well as representa- 
tive, of Balzac’s labored style; but traces of 
haste and inaccuracy are not wanting. ‘The 
Lily of the Valley” is but an ambiguous 
equivalent to offer for ‘Le Lys dans la Val- 
lée’’; while “le pécheur & la ligne,” though 
willing enough to acknowledge himself an 
angler, would hardly recognize himself as 
“a fisherman on the line.”’ And it would 
surely have been possible to convey in an- 
other form the contents of such a sentence 
as the following (p. 130): ‘‘As for the third 
school, which derives from the two others, 
it has not as many chances as they to 
impassion the masses, which never like mid- 
dle paths. or composite things, and which 
regard eclecticism as an arrangement con- 
trary to their passions, inasmuch as it. tends 
to calm them,”’ ; ; 








MUNGER’S BUSHNELL. 


Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian. 
By Theodore T. Munger. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


If one who had never heard of Dr. Bush- 
nell were to come upon the two admirable 
portraits of him presented in this volume— 
one of his middle age, the other of his ripest 
years—he would wish to know something of 
the man who looked like these. Two pages 
of chronology at the outset give the princi- 
pal facts of his life from his birth, in 1802, 
till his death, in 1876; a list of his published 
writings, including some sixty titles, fol- 
lowing. These helps are more fully appre- 
ciated because Dr. Munger is rather shy of 
naked facts and dates in the main body of 
his book. Another help that deserves hon- 
orable mention is the admirable index. 

The less mechanical parts of Dr. Munger’s 
work fulfil the promise of these external 
features. He brings to Dr. Bushnell a rev- 
erent admiration, but his attitude towards 
his thought is never that of thé advocate or 
the apologist. It is calmly and kindly judi- 
cial. Particular courses of action are 
frankly blamed; particular lines of thought 
are marked as aberrations from the line of 
Bushnell’s real advance on the “improve- 
ments’’ of the New Haven School. There is 
no attempt to represent Bushnell as a theo- 
logical finality. His was a work of libera- 
tion, breaking up the “cake of custom” 
which had thickened and hardened 
on the New J3§ngland orthodox mind. 
It was provisional, but not with- 
eut elements of ‘enduring spiritual val- 
ue, It means much to Dr. Munger that 
Bushnell was a pré-evolutionist, but some 
will find Dr. Munger over-confident that the 
doctrine of evolution would have enabled 
Bushnell) to work out a more consistent and 
abiding» scheme of thought. Like Cardifal 
Newman and Emerson, he was an evolution- 





ist before Darwin. The Darwinian doctrine 
has not had for everybody those genial theo- 
logical implications which it has for Dr. 
Munger. Living for sixteen years after the 
publication of the ‘Origin of Species,’ Bush- 


nell had time enough to square his thought ~ 


with that epoch-making book, but he made 
no attempt to do so. We are told in a single 
sentence that he was interested in his last 
years in the new Uiscoveries of science, es- 
pecially in the correlation of forces. But 
they did not make any impression on the 
general substance of his thought. 


The fact is that, though much interested 
in science at all times, he was preéminently 
theological and scholastic in the general 
working of his mind. He belonged to the 
same intellectual family as Coleridge and 
Schleiermacher. He was much indebted to 
these, especially to the former’s ‘Aids to 
Reflection.’ Speculative theology was the 
field of his activity, and he cultivated it with 
great originality. But if we expect from 
him the workings of the free intellect, we 
shall expect too much. Dr. Munger is 
pleased to find in him a new species, but he 
would be more truly: represented as a new 
variety of the same species to which Ed- 
wards and Bellamy, and Hopkins and 
Dwight, and Taylor and Tyler belonged. 
Their schemes were all “improvements” 
upon Calvinism, and Bushnell’s was another. 
There was little Calvinism left in it, but no 
free thinking, except such as was incidental. 
Jonathan Edwards was a daring rationalist; 
to rationalize Calvinism was his main in- 
tent. Bushnell was another, very much 
like Edwards in the delicacy of his spiritual 
insight and the poetic quality of his mind. 
Bushnell’s great anxiety, equally with Ed- 
wards, was to find some modus vivendi for 
the traditional theology in a rational scheme 
of thought. Dr. Munger says:. “It is pa- 
thetic to think of him as standing on the 
border-land of evolution and not entering 
it.” It is more pathetic to think how little 
he helped himself from the critical investi- 
gations of the Bible which had proceeded 
so far in his time. He is continually wast- 
ing his energy upon problems which would 
not have existed for him if he could boldly 
have laid hold of that critical understanding 
of the Bible which ‘was easily within his 
reach. 


The general formation of Dr. Bushnell’s 
thought cropped through the surface of his 
work of every kind, but in some places much 
more conspicuously than in others. We 
have only to consider the titles of his ser- 
mons and addresses to see that he was very 
f™much the poet, and had many large imagi- 
native thoughts. It is interesting to trace 
the affinities of these with those of other 
thinkers. -His theory of language was fatal 
to creed-subscription as implying uniform 
belief. Here he anticipated Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘Literature and Dogma’ and Balfour’s 
‘Foundations of Belief.’ His splendid Cam- 
bridge address on “Work and Play,” if not 
suggested by Schiller’s doctrine of ssthetics, 
is a remarkable coincidence. Dr. Munger 
has himself indicated Dr. Bushnell’s partial 
anticipation of Prof. Royce’s doctrine of a 
suffering deity. 


‘Jt would be difficult to say whether Dr. 


Bushnell did more for the rehabilitation 
of orthodoxy than for its disintegration. It 
is certain that he gave it a new lease of life 
as “a form of sound doctrii e,” but with in- 
tellectual ethical contents quite differ- 


ent from ahy before known. Dr. Munger, 
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forgetting for the moment Bushnell’s great 
service in his conception of theological 
language as necessarily symbolical and de- 
void of scientific precision, writes under 
four heads his principal contributions to 


religious progress. One of these washis book 


on ‘Christian Nurture,’ which went strong- 
ly counter to the traditional. systems of 
conversion and revivalism and to Edwards's 
opinion that little children are “vipers and 
infinitely worse thera vipers.”” Another was 
his ‘God in Christ,’ which relieved ortho- 


doxy, provisionally, from the taint of trithe- 


ism which had made it obnoxious to the 
Unitarian mind. It did this, however, by 
swamping the humanity of Jesus absolutely 
in his deity. The method of the newest or- 
thodoxy is very different from this—the di- 
rect opposite; it makes the perfect humani- 
ty of Jesus answerable for his deity—a de- 
vice incomparably inferior to Bushnell’s in 
its logical coherency. His third contribu- 
tion was his ‘Nature and the Supernatural,’ 
which set aside the traditional view of 
miracles as suspensions of natural law. At 
this point, fortunately for his orthodoxy, 
Dr. Bushnell followed the lead of Coleridge 
in a matter of definition, had Theodore Par- 
ker adopted which he would have been the 
greatest supernaturalist of his time, with- 
out any change in the substance of his doc- 
trine. The fourth contribution was ‘The Vi- 
carious Sacrifice,’ in which Dr. Bushnell 
made a sharp break with the scheme of 
Grotius, the ‘“‘governmental theory” of the 
atonement, and substituted for that the new 
and startling view of God as actually suffer- 
ing with and for men. Many will think, with 
Dr. Munger, that here was a great contribu- 
tion, but others will find it only a waste 
of daring ingenuity in the attempt to ra- 
tionalize a doctrine which has no foothold 
in the simplicity of Jesus’ teachings, nor 
in a rational conception of the world. 

Whatever value we may set upon these 
several contributions, they do not exhaust 
the significance of Dr. Bushnell for theolo- 
gical thinkers, and much less for religious 
souls. Dr. Munger’s book contains so many 
appetizing bits from his writings that many 
who read it will be buying Bushnell’s works 
or hunting up their ancient, copies. Every 
one of his principal works was charged with 
heresy, and various attempts were made to 
convict him on the charges made. They 
failed because the particular group of 
churches in which his own belonged would 
not take the initial steps. Even after the 
withdrawal of his church from the general 
Consociation, his cpponents only very gra- 
dually gave up the hope of setting upon him 
the mark of Cain. All these things seem far 
remote as we read Dr. Munger’s own here- 
sies, and think hdw safe he is from any ec- 
clesiastical molestation. His rejection of Cal- 
vinism is as flat as Channing’s or Parker’s. 
He has much favorable comment on the Uni- 
tarian protest, and finds tt amply justified by 
the tritheism, and still more by the pessimis- 
tic anthropology, of the New England Cal- 
vinists. He considers Bushnell’s relations to 
the Unitarians, and inquires so coolly why 
he did not join their ranks that the more or- 
thodox of the Congregationalists will be lit- 
tle pleased with his remarks. : 

Dr. Bushnell was not much given to writ- 
ing letters, but of his few correspondents 
Dr. Bartol, the Boston Unitarian, now eighty- 
six years old, Was one of the most favored. 
Dr. Bushnell wrote to him in 1847, “I think 
I can state my orthodox faith in such a way 





that no serious Unitarian will conflict with 
me, or feel that I am beyond the terms of 
reason.” “This,"’ says Dr. Munger, “was be- 
fore Theodore Parker had preached the ser- 
mon at West Roxbury on the Transient and 
Permanent in Religion.” There are three 
mistakes in this sentence. The sermon 
was preached six years before—in 1841; it 
was preached at South Boston; and its sub- 
ject was “‘The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity.” Dr. Munger fancies that “this 
would have led.Bushnell to speak less hope- 


common between the modern Unitarians and 


Arians. Could he have universalized what he 
specialized, the agreement between him and 
the modern Unitarians would have been very 
close. In his chapter called ‘“‘Estimates’’ Dr. 
Munger quotes a letter from Dr. Bartol, 
written after Dr. Bushnell’s death. He would 
have done better if he had quoted Dr. Bar- 
tol’s estimate of Bushnell from his ‘Princi- 
ples and Portraits.’ 

Dr. Bushnell’s personality as revealed in 
these pages is profoundly interesting and en- 
gaging. His character abounded in the most 
sweet and wholesome traits. The homelier 
aspects of New England life had for him 
great attraction. His domestic life was 
rarely beautiful. It was reflected in his 
‘Christian Nurture,’ as much else of his ex- 
perience was reflected in what he wrote. In 
his civic consciousness he maintained the 
best traditions of the New England pulpit. 
It is an interesting fact that his first print- 
ed sermon was upon the mobbing of Garri- 
son in 1835. His detestation of slavery found 
expression in many notable sermons and ad- 
dresses; opposition to woman's suffrage, 
in ‘The Reform against Nature,’ on which 
the course of time has made a comment 
which is generally adverse. 





FINNISH POPULAR POETRY. 


The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. By 
Domenico Comparetti. Translated by Isa- 
bella M. Anderton, with Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. xxvii + 359. 


The substance of the present book origi- 
nally appeared under the title ‘Il ‘““Kalewala’”’ 
o la poesia tradizionale dei Finni; Studio 
storico-critico sulle origini delle grandi epo- 
pee nazionali,’ in the*proceedings, for 1893, of 
the Italian Accademia dei Lincei, of which 
the writer, the well-known author of ‘Virgil 
in the Middle Ages,’ is a fellow. The oc- 
casion of the essay is the bearing of the 
traditional poetry of: the Finns, and in par- 
ticular of the Finnish national epic, the 
‘Kalevala,’ upon the so-called Homeric 
question. The book, in point of fact, as 
Mr. Lang reminds us, is the prelude to a 
work on the Homeric poems. If this be 
its chief value in the mind of its author, it 
certainly is not its only value to the reader, 
for this is altogether the most compre- 
hensive, the most lucid, and generally most 
valuable presentation of the subject of 
Finnish popular poetry that has thus far 
been put forward. The whole question of 
origin of manner and matter is at last 
intelligibly presented, and though some do 
and others will deny the book a definitive 
character in not a few of its conclusions, 
it will stand for many a day as the first and 


best treatise on a subject that has beep 


singularly misunderstood, not only by the 
laity, but by the learned. . 





Professor Comparetti’s exposition is that 
of one whe has thoroughly gone over the 
ground himself, and, unlike our old friend 
in the story who evolved his facts from the 
depths of his inner consciousness, he has 
seen his camel face to face. He has made, 
he tells us in his short preface, four visits 
to the North, thus curing a common defect 
of criticism at log range, however astute 
it may be. Comparetti’s method, finally, 
to use Mr. Lang’s term, is preéminently 


sane. It gives us, as far as possible, a re- 
fully’; but certainly there was more in | 


cord of cause and effect. Whether the con- 


clusions to be drawn from Finnish poetry 
Bushnell than between him and the older | 


| 





with regard to the origins of the great na- 
tional epics, as contained in the final chap- 
ter, shall be left to stand in detail or not, 
the book for ever eliminates a number of 
assumed parallelisms, and thus undoubted- 
ly contributes to the final diagnosis of the 
question. 

Finnish popular poetry is by no means 
contained in its entirety in the ‘Kalevala,’ 
the national epic. Of whatever kind it is, 
however, it is song. Comparetti describes 
it as ‘‘a fluctuating mass of verse in a per- 
ennial state of transformation, of decom- 
position and of recomposition.”” The singer, 
the laulaja, repeats and creates at the 
Same time, using, according to his needs, 
words, phrases, and formulas out of the 
mass of songs he has in mind, but putting 
them together in continually varying com- 
bination. In kind these songs are epjec, 
magic, and lyric, all written in one metre, 
and all amenable to one rule of composi- 
tion. The characteristic form of Finnish 
poetry—its one, unvarying form—is_ the 
“rune,” of different length and without 
strophic division, but inevitably made up 
of lines of eight syllables forming four 
trochaic feet, with alliteration and fre- 
quent, although not necessary, rhyme. It 
is the metre that Longfellow, taking the 
‘Kalevala’ as his model, successfully used in 
‘Hiawatha’: 

“Vell kulta veikkosent 
Kaunis kasvin kumpalliol."’ 

The popular singers of the “runes” know 
no large poem, and do not, says the author, 
seem able to imagine one. The first “‘rune” 
collectors, too, considered and published 
only detached songs, without even an at- 
tempt at classification. Lénnrot, who ultli- 
mately put together the ‘Kalevala,’ at the 
outset—in his first collection, ‘Kantele,’ 
1829-31—has himself no thought of “a poem 
latent in the mass of songs.” The idea of 
combining the “runes’’ according to a com- 
mon subject goes back to Reinhold von 
Bekker, who published in 1820 a number re- 
lating to Vdiniméinen. Lénnrot’s first at- 
tempt at combination, which, however, he 
‘did not publish, was made in 1833. He 
speedily set to work on a longer poem, 
which, as the ‘Kalevala,’ a title evolved by 
himself, he presented*in 1835 to the Society 
of Finnish Literature, who published it that 
same year. The form of the ‘Kalevala’ in 
this first arrangement was thirty-two 
“runes” and more than 12,000 lines. Lénn- 
rot subsequently reordered the whole, with 
the addition of new material, so that its 
final shape, as {t appeared in 1849, is fifty 
“runes” and 22,800 lines. 

The ‘Kalevala’ is a synthesis of tradition- 
al Finnish poetry, a selection of separate 
epic, epic-lyric, and magic songs, which 
Lénnrot had brought together and ordered 
into a poetic whole. It is not only interest- 


ing, but important, to notice his method of — 
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composition. He has, it is first to be noted, 
not made use in the poem of all the material 
at hand, since not only do countless va- 
riants exist, but a mass of similar material 
is either not included or not fully incorpo- 
rated. Comparetti further points out that 
there is no single song really and unvary- 
ingly sung by the people as Lénnrot has 
published it; he puts together that which 
is best, and amends one variant at the ex- 
pense of others. The order of the “runes” 
is Lénnrot’s own. The laulaja, it has al- 
ready been said, knows no large poem. He 
does understand, however, a long song 
and the combination of the “runes’’ in va- 
rious manners, and with this in mind Lénn- 
rot himself asserts that he has done nothing 
but what the popular singers themselves 
do. The author explains, on the other 
band, that while, as a concomitant of the 
lack of definiteness and consistency in the 
rune itself—‘always old and always new, 
always the same and always different’’— 
whole songs are combined in a hundred 
ways at the arbitrary will of the singer, 
they never converge toward one determined, 
clearly defined subject. In the ordering of 
the songs Lénnrot found it necessary, from 
time to time, to supply a connecting link 
of his own; he put them together, how- 
ever, without essentially important inven- 
tions or additions. 

The ‘Kalevala,’ then, 
personal work of Lénnrot’s. The chapter 
on the composition of the ‘Kalevala,’ in 
which Comparetti follows Krohn, goes care- 
fully and in detail into the question as to 
what have been taken to form the 
poem; to the relation between Lénnrot’s 
combinations and those of the popular 
singers; and to the way in which he, ‘‘ex- 
tending this manner of combining far be- 
the boundaries of popular usage, 
sometimes even changing, with a certain 
of liberty, names of persons and 
places, has strung together various groups, 
to each one of them, and has 
built them up into a great poem.”’ In the 
edition of the poem, particularly, 
be, furthermore, retouched the language 
and the metre with the intention of pro- 
ducing a homogeneous whole, and in doing 
this, it is pointed out, was not always 
able to conceal the marks of his own work. 


as a poem is a 


songs 


yond 
amount 
has added 


second 


On the basis of all these facts, it is evi- 
dent that the ‘Kalevala’ is not a reconstruc- 
tion, as Lénnrot himself claimed and plain- 
ly believed, but a new creation. In other 
words, it is not, as it has been considered, 
an ancient national epos, orally preserved 
by tradition, and collected from the mouths 
Its material is undoubtedly 
national, but as a poem it cannot be con- 
sidered at all a national product, since it 
goes back to Lénnrot and to him alone. 
The poem is unlike any feal national epos 
whatever. It has a marked poetic unity, 


of the people. 


but, aceording to Comparetti, only that 
#mount of unity of subject, of continuity be- 
tween song and song, that is necessary to 
connect it together externally—that is, no 
real organic unity at all. He asks what is 


the central idea of the poem, and fails to 
find it. The question has been answered 
variously by different scholars. Lénnrot 
himself made the episode of the Sampo the 
connecting thread of the story. Com- 
paretti with right denies that it actually 
is; the plot in that case is full of incon- 
sistencies, of action without motive, and 
of motive, as fruitful as any, without action. 





The ‘Kalevala,’ too, unlike any other na- 
tional epos, has no historical background. 
‘He who seeks an historical kernel will 
find the nut empty,”’ the author sententious- 
ly asserts. The only idea concerning the 
historical meaning of the ‘Kalevala’ that 
can be seriously maintained is, that it is 
an echo of the ancient conflict between the 
advancing Finns and the Lapps. So able 
an authority as Retzius, however, denies 
that the Lapps have ever had a more south- 
ern abode than at present. The dominant 
idea of Finnish poetry, according to Com- 
paretti’s exposition, is Shamanic. The 
poetry at the outset was the work of the 
Shamans, who were also poets, and was, 
therefore, essentially magic. Alquist, too, 
considers the primitive poetry of the 
“rune” the poetry of the magic songs, many 
of which are exemplified in the ‘Kalevala.’ 
The epic “rune,” with its heroic types, is 
nothing but an offshoot from the magic 
“rune,” the mother of the demonic myth. 
All this is quite outside the province of 
history or of even remote historical proto- 
type, and in this dictum we must agree 
with Comparetti, however much we may dis- 
agree with the details of his treatment of 
the heroic myth, in the chapter thus 
heeded. 

The ‘Kalevala,’ as a national epos in es- 
sential conditions, is unique. Just as little 
is it, according té Comparetti’s conclusions, 
in its genesis as a poem like the great na- 
tional epics of other nations. It has been 
frequently cited as a positive exemplifica- 
tion of the origin of the greater epics in 
minor songs. Steinthal, in this way, places 
the ‘Kalevala’ beside the two Homeric 
poems, the ‘Nibelungenlied’ and the ‘Chan- 
son de Roland.’ Lénnrot, accordingly, is 
the “Homer of Finland’’—not the Homer 
poet of old literary tradition, but the 
Homer collector, of the Wolfian and 
Lachmann theory. All this, however, 
says the author, is merely an _hallu- 
cination, and the study of the poem at 
close quarters shows “the vanity of the 
theory that would explain in this way the 
origins of the great national epic cycles.” 
Lénnrot, he points out, is a modern scholar, 
conscientious and careful of details, who 
collects songs and variants by the hundred, 
combines them, and composes a poem, 
which, nevertheless, as has been said, in 
spite of all his efforts, stifl plainly shows,in 
its lack of continuity and consistency of 
action, that it was made up of scattered ele- 
ments. It is absurd, he insists, to think 
that a Greek of the times of Peisistratos, a 
jongleur, or a monk of the Middle Ages, 
could have conceived, undertaken, and ef- 
fected such a work. “The ‘Kalevala,’’’ he 
concludes, “is. not, as it would seem to be, 
an actual example of the passage from 
minor songs to the large poem; it is not, as 
has been supposed, illustrative of a similar 
passage in the Homeric poems and in the 
‘Nibelungen’; it is not an example of a poem 
that has really been formed out of the songs 
of the people.”’ 

‘Kalevala’ criticism is, of course, by no 
manner of means virgin soil. Its scientific 
aspect, however, goes back only to Julius 
Krohn, whose consideration of the poem in 
his ‘History of Finnish Literature’ (Suo- 
malaisen Xirjallisuuden Historia; Helsing- 


fors, 1885) was epoch-making. Since then 
a considerable literature has arisen in Fin- 
land and out of it, particularly in Sweden 
of which Comparetti has 


and Germany, 





made abundant use. The present book is a 
noteworthy, indeed even a brilliant, addi- 
tion to this material, and it was a happy 
idea to give it a wider public than it pos- 
sibly could have had in its original place of 
appearance. As an exposition the book is 
comprehensive, although, as Mr. Lang 
rather regretfully remarks, the author has 
not dwelt much on the literary charm of the 
poem. The chapters on the Divine and the 
Heroic Myth are, from thé~Yrature of the 
case, the least satisfactory part of the book, 
and serve in many ways to show how much 
is yet to be done in the field of Finnish 
mythology. Not a few of Comparetti’s own 
explanations and etymologies contained in 
this part of the work, though astute, are 
surely untenable; but that is a matter of 
detail into which it is here impossible to 
go. 

The English translation of the book is 
admirably idiomatic. It unfortunately lacks 
an index. Curiously enough, from cover to 
cover there is no mention of the source of 
the original, which is all the more neces- 
sary since it has never before appeared 
separately in book form. 








Oom Paul’s People. By Howard C. Hille- 
gas. D. Appleton & Co. 1899. 


On many accounts this book will be very 
acceptable to American readers. Nearly 
everything that has been written about 
South Africa is the work of English hands, 
and is not likely to be altogether impar- 
tial. Mr. Bryce’s admirable book, it is true, 
is marked by fairness, but it does not cover 
the critical period since the Jameson raid. 
Were it brought down to date, it would 
be the standard authority, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Bryce may some time con- 
tinue it; but meanwhile we must be con- 
tent with the contemporary reports. Mr. 
Hillegas writes as a citizen of the United 
States, familiar with the commercial in- 
terests of his country in South Africa, ana 
personally acquainted with the leading men 
there, both Boers and Englishmen. In spite 
of the fact that our trade with the Trans- 
vaal has become very considerable, he does 
not regard the rule of the Boers as op- 
pressive, and evidently considers that the 
complaints which we hear of it are exag- 
gerated. 

In his view, the present troubles are en- 
tirely due to the root of all. evil—the auri 
sacra fames. “The population of South 
Africa,” he says, “‘may be divided into three 
great classes of individuals: first, those who 
are only waiting for the time when they 
will be able to leave the country—the Uit- 
landers; second, those who hope that that 
time may speedily come—the native-born 
whites; and, third, those who have no hope 
at all—the negroes.” " The second class, the 
Afrikanders, are an agricultural and pas- 
toral people, while the Uitlanders are al- 
most exclusively engaged in mining and the 
industries connected therewith. Most of 
the Afrikanders are Boers, while the Uit- 
landers are of all races. Every possible 
cause of discord is thus present; race, re- 
ligion, occupation, tradition, and ideal are 
all conflicting. Since the mines are not 
likely to be exhausted for generations, 
there is no hope that the invaders will de- 
part; and the only rational solution, the 
separation of the mining region from the 
Transvaal Republic, is blocked by the 
dreams of universal empire in which Mr. 
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Rhodes has persuaded the English people to 
indulge. 

The sudden outbreak of hostilities con- 
firms the account given by Mr. Hillegas of 
the bitter hatred of the English by the 
Boers. Rightly or wrongly, the Boers are 
convinced that no faith is to be given 
to English promises. They believe that the 
English mean to rule over them, and that 
sooner or later the issue must be fought 
out. We do not need to repeat the story of 
past troubles, but Mr. Hillegas shows how 
the Boers feel concerning them. He makes 
out a strong case against the English, and 
if he leans to the Boers’ side, it must be 
said that we are likely to have abundant 
testimony in behalf of the English. He 
makes it clear that when it comes to guer- 
rilla warfare, the Boers will be formidable 
antagonists. They are trained marksmen; 
they know the country, and they can en- 
dure the severest privations. Physically, 
they are a race of giants, the average height 
of full-grown men being not less than 
six feet and two inches. Altogether, the 
description of this people given by Mr. Hil- 
legas is one of the fullest and most inte- 
resting that have appeared, and it deserves 
to be generally read. His account of his 
interview with President Kriiger is espe- 
cially instructive. 

Interesting on other grounds are the par- 
ticulars concerning the exports from this 
country to South Africa. Five years ago 
this trade was insignificant, now it exceeds 
that of every other country except Eng- 
land. Almost all the gold mines on the 
Rand are furnished with American machin- 
ery, and the same is true of the Kimberley 
diamond mines. The street railways are 
operated by electric appliances made in New 
. York and Pennsylvania, and the apparatus 
for electric lighting has the same origin. 
Nearly all the lumber used in the mining 
districts comes from Puget Sound, and coal, 
petroleum, provisions, and live stock from 
this country figure largely in the commer- 
cial returns. Nor do these returns tell the 
whole story, for many orders for American 
goods are filled by English houses, the goods 
being sent by way of England. Our imports 
from South Africa are apparently insig- 
nificant, vessels going to South Africa be- 
ing obliged to proceed to India or Aus- 
tralia for return cargoes. We really take 
our pay in diamonds and gold. One-fourth 
of the product of the Kimberley mines is 
supposed to reach America, and part of the 
gold from Johannesburg is put to our credit 
in London. The effect of the war on this 
trade*must be very marked, but we can at 
present only conjecture its extent. Con- 
cerning Johannesburg Mr. Hillegas has an 
interesting chapter, although his picture is 
not an attractive one. As a rule his de- 
scriptions are graphic and concise, and his 
book is in general well worth reading. 





Tramping with Tramps; Studies and 
Sketches of Vagabond Life. By Josiah 
Flynt. With a Prefatory Note by Andrew 
D. White. The Century Company. 1899. 
Pp. xiv, 398. 


The author of ‘Tramping with Tramps’ 
has discovered the under-world and travel- 
led—it would be no exaggeration to say, 
lived—in it. He has had a gift for vaga- 
bondage like another man’s gift for music 
He began his investigations at the age of 
three by running away from home; for 





twenty-eight years he has, at intervals, con- 
tinued them. He has taken side-streets and 
by-ways as seriously as explorers of another 
turn of mind have taken the Arctic circle and 
Darkest Africa; he has explored Darkest 
Germany, Darkest Russia and Siberia, 
Darkest England and United States, and un- 
dergone hardships, danger, and hunger suffi- 
ciently appalling to the average candidate 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy: 
there is an element of colossal humor in 
the fact that he undertook no small part of 
his wanderings to obtain material for a doc- 
tor’s thesis at Berlin. He has “beaten"’ his 
way in box-cars—‘side-door Pullmans’’— 
and ridden hundreds of miles “on the 


trucks’; he has begged and been club- 
bed, and thrust into jail, and taken 
his chances with his companions of 
the road in haystacks, and in lodg- 


ings among vermin, human and other- 
wise. He knows the outcast as his com- 
rades know him, and speaks his language; 
he knows his pride and his ambition, his 
judgment on life and what he talks about in 


‘moments of expansion, what he eats and 


wears, and how he gets what he eats and 
wears, and is expert in the class-distinc- 
tions among pariahs. He has seen wonder- 
ful things in alleys, and found the amenities 
of life in low pot-houses and at back doors, 
and sets down the record of his experience 
with a manly directness and simplicity. 
Some of the “sketches,” notably “Old Bos- 
ton Mary” and “Jamie the Kid,” are almost 
too good to be true; but the author has so 
mastered the accent of veracity that it is 
impossible not to suppose the details, if not 
literally, yet substantially, an accurate de- 
scription of things seen. 


‘Tramping with Tramps’ belongs to the 
class of books that are light reading for 
indolent readers, but it belongs also to the 
class of books that become recognized 
authorities to students. The literature of 
criminology has in recent years become 
voluminous, but it would be difficult to 
name another book on the subject that is 
based on so intimate and extensive a know- 
ledge as is ‘Tramping with Tramps.’ The 
writer whose nom de plume is Josiah Fiynt 
is, in all probability, easily the head of his 
profession. -Other criminologists have 
known the outcast almost exclusively as a 
foreigner; he has known the outcast as a 
friend and familiar. They have known him 
“under domestication” in confinement; Mr. 
Flynt has known him “in the open.” They 
have been obliged to rely in no small part 
on the accounts the outcast has chosen to 
give of himself—accounts given always in 
a mood of essential hostility to the in- 
vestigator, and often with a direct purpose 
of obtaining some personal advantage; in 
particular, some mitigation of prison disci- 
pline; Mr. Flynt has been obliged to rely 
on nothing more open to suspicion than the 
outcast’s unreserved speech and conduct 
among his fellows. Other criminologists 
have weighed and measured the outcast, 
photographed his facial angle, and recorded 
his ‘‘ghost stories’; Mr. Flynt has shared 
his fortunes, his gains and losses, and is 
full of the wisdom of special cases and 
knowledge at first hand. In opposition to 
the general opinion, Mr. Flynt is convinced 
that the outcast is usually, considering his 
birth and opportunities, a person of far 
more than ordinary reading, intelligence, 
diligence, and sheer rude power of will. 
The outcast, whether “hobo” or thief, is ia 





all essentials the male harlot; the harlot 
is the female “‘hobo” or thief; and both, in 
a higher grade of society, would belong to 
the entrepreneurs in the business, social, 
and political world—to the exceptional peo- 
ple who have the natural leadership, the 
audacity and pluck, to assume great risks 
in the expectation of great returns. 

It must in fairness be added that 
most eminent criminologists, from 
broso to Nordau, have been “loose” 
reasoning and “sensational” in their con- 
clusions. It is wholly to Mr. Flynt's honor 
that he states his dissent from the more 
celebrated of his fellow-investigators in an 
accent of cautious common sense. He has 
not written his doctor’s thesis; but this is 
only because he has chosen to present the 
material for it in a more attractive and a 
more widely useful form. 
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American Lands and Letters: 
stocking to Poe’s Raven. 
Mitchell. Scribriers. 1899. 


This book affords a good example of the 
growing tendency of the times to convert 
all literature into a department of illus- 
trated journaiism. The solid and impos- 
ing volume presents, when once opened, all 
the familiar features of the editorial-room: 
headlines, colloquialisms, omniscience, and 
inaccuracies. Covering with his too com- 
prehensive title all contemporary know- 
ledge, the author’s alm seems to be merely 
to gather in the eminent American names of 
the last fifty years, usually with the least 
possible reference to persona! acquaintance, 
and often with the merest guessing at the 
actual character of the man or woman dis- 
cussed. The narrative is a curious mixture 
of the past and present tenses, and the 
style has unexpected transitions from the 
familiar to the high-flown—from “don’t” 
and ‘“’twas” and “isn’t it’ to such sen- 
tences as this about Hawthorne: “No such 
aureole belongs to the chinking gold coin 
which soon after has a little intermittent 
outpour from the till of the Salem Custom- 
house upon his domestic paths” (p. 226); 
or where Mr. Mitchell describes the plain 
schoolboys of the Round Hill School, who 
habitually sawed their own wood and made 
their own fires, as having “in lustrous tol- 
lettes filed away” to church (p. 40). The 
book is full of repetitions, each chapter 
telling over again at the outset what the 
previous chapter has told, and the preface 
adding a summary of the whole. The au- 
thor’s epithets are often curiously inap- 
propriate, as when he describes the shy 
Thoreau as a “swart, bumptious man” (p. 
278), or says of Parker’s preaching that he 
“thundered and glittered” (p. 201), or bur- 
lesques him as “‘a man in careless or disor- 
dered toilette’ (p. 171) simply because, like 
most of the younger Unitarian clergy then 
and now, he preached without a surplice. 
Even when Mr. Mitchell wishes to be com- 
plimentary he is apt to land in some in- 
felicitous epithet, as when he describes 
James Freeman Clarke as “learned” (p. 
357), which certainly does not describe the 
strongest point of that excellent man; or 
praises Bancroft for a “painstaking, con- 
scientious balancing of authorities” (p. 48), 
which later historians do not always find 
in his books. 

When we come to personal characteriza- 
tions, we find mention of “Dr. Andrews Nor- 
ton’ (pp. 32, 404) and his “doctoral” pea, 
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although a glance at the Harvard Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue would have shown the au- 
thor that this eminent theologian never re- 
ceived the doctorate and was not even a 
clergyman. Nor was the ‘Rev. Henry James” 
entitled to the prefix bestowed upon him (pp. 
150, 403), although he spent a year or two in 
a theological school, The Rev. William Henry 
Channing was not the son of Dr. Walter 
Channing (p. 166), but his nephew, being the 
son of Francis Dana Channing; nor was 
he at all out of place, as implied, among 
the Brook Farm gayeties, he being a 
man with a keen sense of humor and 
an admirable mimic. Poe's ‘Ligeia’ is 
transformed to ‘“‘Leigeia’’ (p. 393), and that 
author’s middle name becomes Allen, instead 
of Allan, in the running-title of page 373. 
The faun-tips attributed by Hawthorne to 
Donatello’s ears become ‘“‘fawn-tips” (p. 272) 
in Mr. Mitchell’s hands; and the motto, 
“There is no joy but calm,’ placed by Ju- 
lian Hawthorne’s boyish hands on the study 
walls of the Wayside at Concord, is men- 
tioned (p. 265) as having been inscribed by 
his father. 

Nothing, finally, in the book is more es- 
sentially journalistic than the want of all 
reverence for the sacredness of a quota- 
tion-mark. Where the author quotes a 
phrase, he does not hesitate to translate it 
into his own very colloquial English, still re- 
taining the signs of quotation. Thus, he cites 
Holmes as saying in a letter of 1835: “They 
talk about Henry VII. Chapel of West- 
minster: ’twould make a very pretty pigeon- 


house for Milan Cathedral’’ (p. 340); where-. 


as Holmes really says: “They talk of Henry 
the 7th’s chapel in Westminster Abbey; it 
would make a very pretty pigeon-house for 
the Milan cathedral” (‘Life and Letters,’ i., 
p. 154). In a similar way, Mr. Mitchell men- 
tions “the so-called ‘Slavery Poems’”’ of 
Longfellow (p. 290), whereas the title of the 
book was simply ‘Poems on Slavery,’ and it 
is difficult to see how it could have been 
more simply or appropriately christened. 
It is fair to say that, with all these de- 
fects, the book will be found readable, for 
it has a kind of slipshod vivacity. But it 
seems a pity that a series of illustrations so 
good should be combined with letter-press 
so mediocre. 





George Sand, sa Vie et ses Cluvres. Par 
Wladimir Karénine. Vols. I., Il. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 1899. 


Of the nine hundred pages composing these 
two volumes, which deal with no more than 
the first thirty-four years (1804-1838) of 
George Sand’s life, a very generous portion 
has been reserved by the biographer for ex- 
planation, commentary, and digression. The 
announcement of this work had doubtless led 
other readers as well as ourselves to expect 
something of a different character. The 
pseudonym, it was said, but half concealed 
a foreign writer of distinction especially 
qualified for the task of treating the great 
novelist’s life and work with fulness and 
impartiality. Of want of fulness no complaint 
is likely to be urged; few recent biographies 
on a large scale show an equal .minuteness 
in the verification of even unimportant de- 
tails, and many of the footnotes to this work 
are occupied with the correction of small 
errors of other writers on the same subject. 
But, unfortunately, strict impartiality is not 
attainable by mere patient application alone; 
neither is it achieved by waiving all discus- 





sion of the moral problems presented by any 
life that is worth the telling. The present 
biographer of George Sand enters an initial 
protest against judging great artists by 
standards of conduct intended for common 
mortals. Our readers will probably remem- 
ber under what circumstances a similar plea 
was once applied to Cellini. Yet, from a ri- 
gorously psychological point of view, it may 
very reasonably be held that any treatment 
of the sentimental complications in which 
George Sand was involved by her tempera- 


ment, should at least be free from attempts 


to shift the onus of situations from shoulders 
fully entitled to bear some share of it. 

A specific instance of such attempt appears 
in connection with the notorious Sand-Mus- 
set (or Musset-Sand) escapade to Italy. With- 
out seeking to fix the blame of the severed 
liaison on either of the persons concerned, 
may we not draw attention to the fact (pru- 
dently shelved in a foot-note by the bio- 
grapher) that George Sand was twenty-nine 
years of age and six years older than Musset? 
And as the author of ‘Indiana’ claimed abso- 
lute equality for the sexes under similar 
conditions, one is also tempted to ask what 
conclusion would generally have been reach- 
ed had the ages been reversed. Again, though 
M. Dudevant was by no means a sympathetic 
character, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
painful relations which ended in judicial se- 
paration were not in this case more than 
in any other exclusively of his making. Like- 
wise, with Michel de Bourges, who played 
for some years a leading part in the drama 
of George Sand’s life, we are given to under- 
stand that his tyranny and intolerance were 
alone responsible for the rupture. Neither 
here nor elsewhere is there any clear ad- 
mission of the defects in a feminine nature 
to which other biographers had drawn atten- 
tion long ere this. 

“Wladimir Karénine’’ contends that the 
three conventional divisions of George Sand’s 
literary life appear altogether arbitrary when 
confronted with her work, in which, from the 
earliest period, all three elements are readi- 
ly discernible. This is, after all, a question 
of nuance. While admitting that we find pea- 
sants in ‘Indiana’ and social theorizing in 
‘Francois le Champi,’ we may yet decline to 
place the two novels in one category. 

The newest, and consequently most in- 
teresting, feature in this work is the informa- 
tion it gives regarding the wide-reaching 
influence of George Sand’s writings on Rus- 
sian ideas, opinions, and sentiments from 
her day even down to our own. Her pas- 
sionate pleading for individualism and the 
ethically justifiable supremacy of emotion 
seems to have found a ready response in 
the Slavic heart. Nothing can be more sig- 
nificant than the words of Turgeneff, de- 
scribing George Sand as “une de nos 
saintes.’’ Whether there is exaggeration or 
not in this, it is hardly for us to say; 
but, at all events, it appears that George 
Sand still retains a larger share of popu- 
larity in Russia than among her own com- 
patriots. 

On the other hand, strenuous efforts are 
made by the biographer to establish the 
fundamental originality of the dominant 
ideas in the whole of George Sand’s fiction, 
and thus to dispel the general opinion that 
the various love episodes of her life mark the 
periods of intellectual development. With- 
out disputing what bears the appearance of 
feministic paradox, we nevertheless fail to 
see why such discussion implies in every 





case the elaborate setting forth of the de- 
tailed life of lovers or friends concerned. 
In this respect, however, the present life of 
George Sand has at least the merit of giv- 
ing its readers a great deal more than the 
promise of its title-page. ; 

As there is much stickling for accuracy in 
matters of detail throughout this work, it 
may be remarked that Monckton Milnes did 
not become ‘‘Lord Hougton,” and that An- 
glo-Saxons never, even for humorous pur- 
poses, refer to Shakspere as “Sir William” 
(p. 61). 





The European Tour. By Grant Allen, au- 
thor of ‘Florence,’ ‘Paris,’ ‘Belgium,’ etc. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1899. Pp. 297. 


To the man of doubts and scruples there 
is a curious attraction in the man who ig 
always cocksure. Those airs of infallibility 
give him a refreshing sense of conscious 
strength, not always durable, but pleasant 
so long as it lasts. 

We do not mean to apply this reflection 
too closely to the writing of Mr. Grant Al- 
len. He really has something to say as true 
as it is downright in expression; but the 
sort of fascination mentioned is mingled 
with a manner of exaggeration which, ac- 
cording to ‘the reader’s disposition, will 
brighten his attention with a laugh, or try 


his patience. It is the first thing that 


strikes one on opening the ‘European Tour’; 
the dogmatism is tempered by an enthusiasm 
—one might call it gush—that, for our part, 
we find truly diverting. A few examples 
will illustrate our meaning, besides being 
more entertaining than any amount of dis- 
sertation: 


“Those frescoes [at Saronno] are among 
the loveliest things of their sortin Italy; but 
if you turn aside to see them, there will be 
no end to it. You will spend the rest of 
your life between here and Florence, and 
totter in, at last, a gray-haired man, to die 
of old age at Siena’’ (p. 178). 

“I can only say, that one church of St. 
Ambrose is worth a voyage across the At- 
lantic to see. Nothing of interest in Milan! 
Why, the old stone outside the church where 
the Lombard Kings took the coronation oath 
in the ancient fashion, is in itself a wonder. 
As for the early Christian remains, they 
are worth five ordinary northern minsters”’ 
(p. 181). 

“But Cologne has other saints scarcely 
less important. . . . Hach has his or her 
own church, very interesting churches, too, 
which you must by no means neglect; worth 
six weeks apiece of London or modern Pa- 
ris’ (p. 152). 

“The Certosa of Pavia alone, of which I 
dare say you never read till to-day [the ita- 
lics are ours], far outweighs any two ave- 
rage northern cathedrals. ... ; 
wasting your time over Winchester or Sa- 
lisbury with the Certosa unvisited!” (p. 
191). 

“To chronicle everything in Florence 
would need a book six times as big as would 
be required for Paris, and about forty times 
the size that would be needed, scale for 
scale, for London” (p. 212). 

“Therefore I do not ask you to stop long 
enough in Venice to see St. Mark’s. Human 
life extends on the average to only three- 
score years and ten—which of course are 
inadequate” (p. 250). 


These samples, whether they please you 
or not, are doubtless sufficient to show that 
the book is not exactly dul! reading. We 


stopped in the easy selection only because. 


the last citation reminded us of an English 
girl who once said that “It were better that 
Venice were sunk beneath the sea, rather 
than that St. Mark’s should be restored!’’ 
This little anecdote will not suffer if we re- 
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veal that it was told by Robert Browning 
as of his personal experience. 

We have already hinted that when one 
has had one’s laugh over the peculiarities of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s manner, one has to own 
that the book has its serious side, and that 
its purpose is excellent. Given the author's 
temperament, it goes without saying that, 
even in the matter, you have to put aside as 
undigested or insufficient many of his utter- 
ances. One may smile at the pages occu- 
pied in urging the European tour as a sub- 
stitute for a university education. The raw 
lad, guiltless of classic reading, and necessa- 
rily with little of any other, is hardly the 
material out of which is made an intelligent 
student of early Tuscan art. There is fre- 
quent occasion to question the justice of 
Mr. Allen’s appreciations, as, ¢. g., in slight- 
ing Holland, or in calling Belgian architec- 
ture “‘sublime,’’ when he has had next to no- 
thing to say about the vastly superior archi- 
tecture from which the best things in Bel- 
gium are derived. It may be a fault that the 
book makes little provision for the needs of 
any student other than of art in general and 
painting in particular, but that means mere- 
ly that it is not for the specialist. 

We have done with limitations, errors, and 
eccentricities of form; it remains to be own- 
ed that, for the tourist who wishes to get 
the highest possible enjoyment and teaching 
out of his year in Europe, it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to find another 
guide so stimulating and suggestive. It 
transforms the usual aimless and unintelli- 
gent scramble into a well-ordered curricu- 
lum. We cannot praise too highly Mr. Grant 
Allen’s system which, excluding everything 
that does not make for his purpose, ar- 
ranges what is best worth study in a se- 
quence with beginning, middle, and end. He 
assumes that Italian art is the highest that 
has been produced by our modern civiliza- 
tion; that to understand it properly you 
should begin by studying it in its birthplace, 
where all its surroundings help to explain 
its meaning to you; that the ordinary fashion 
of endeavoring to see everything one has 
ever heard of, or everything recommended 
in the guide-books, on the way to Italy, im- 
plies the absorption of a heterogeneous mass 
of stuff for which the mind is unprepared, 
and results in intellectual indigestion; that 
therefore what you see in going towards 
Italy should frankly be by way of prepara- 
tion, and that you should leave the rest un- 
seen until Italy shall have enabled you to 
get from it all the good it is capable of 
giving. 

How this great and definite purpose is to 
be followed up is convincingly shown in Mr. 
Alien’s pages; the antics 6f the showman 
serve, on the whole, to make the process 
amusing and keep the interest awake. We 
are sure that few who allow themselves to 
be guided by his advice will regret having 
made Florence the centre, the key to their 
tour. “Get there as fast as you reasonably 
can; stop there for ever; and go back again 
afterwards at frequent intervals,’’ appeals to 
every one who really knows that queen 
atnong cities; but for the beginner the advice 
is made more understandable: “Spend as 
large a proportion of your visit as you can 
possibly spare in Florence. Whatever else 
you see or leave unseen, do not dock for time 
the most important thing in Europe.” But 
even in this form the counsel may seem to 
savor of excess when unsupported by all 
the capital reasons that the author adduces 





in its favor. We would cordially invite any 
intelligent and earnest young person con- 
templating the European tour, to buy and 


carefully read this little book, and if, af-. 


terward, he or she fail to abide by its wis- 
dom, the fault will assuredly not be in the 
presentation of it by Mr. Grant Allen. 





The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal 
Convention of 1787: An Effort to trace 
the Origin and Development of each sepa- 
rate Clause, from its first Suggestion in 
that Body to the Form finally approved. 
Containing also a Facsimile of a hereto- 
fore unpublished Manuscript of the First 
Draft of the Instrument, made for use in 
the Committee of Detail. By William M. 
Meigs, author of the Life of Charles Jared 
Ingersoll. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. [1899.] 1900. 

This is a long title of a good book, and 
it saves labor to a reviewer. Mr. Meigs 
is one in whose hands a reader may 
feel safe—a scholar learned, accurate, tho- 
rough, and candid. He has done excellent 
work before now, on subjects connected 
with constitutional law and the history and 
literature of that subject. The present book 
is a most useful and convenient one. Its 
object is sufficiently indicated in its title. 
It will turn out, we suspect, to be an in- 
dispensable handbook for all careful students 
of the Federal constitution. Not only has 
the author done well the simple main task 
that he set himself, but he has added the 
touch that only a learned writer could 
give, by an occasional reference to sources 
of information rare or hitherto unknown. 
He reproduces in facsimile a highly inte- 
resting document, the draft of a constitu- 
tion prepared by Edmund Randolph, and 
used by the Committee of Detail, and makes 
instructive comments upon this paper, the 
true character of which Mr. Meigs seems to 
have been the first to perceive. 





Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands. By 
George A. B. Dewar. [The Haddon Hall 
Library, Edited by the Marquess of Gran- 
by and Mr. George A. B. Dewar.] Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Mac- 
millan. 8vo, pp. 304. 


This is an uncommonly attractive book. 
It is written not only by a lover of nature, 
but of White’s immortal ‘History of Sel- 
borne’; and while it lacks the artlessness 
which made that work great, it is none the 
less worthy. The author is a close and 
original observer, a good naturalist, and a 
student of his local history. So we not 
only follow him into the haunts of the 
shy warblers, but into obscure local his- 
tories which tell how, as late as the last 
century, “‘the finest of extinct British birds, 
the great bustard,’’ was at home in Hamp- 
shire; and how, in 1751, a flock of them 
frightened a huntsman’s horse so that he 
was overset. In another place Mr. Dewar 
adds his word to the protest (which he 
thinks growing stronger in England) against 
the destruction of scarce and beautiful wild 
things. For his own part, although a col- 
lector, he bas learned to “name all the 
birds without a gun’’—their song, their 
plumage, their migration, their habits of 
nesting; and he notes—through the clear 
waters of the Hampshire chalk-streams— 
the antics of the trout for which he is 
angling. Among birds, he places the night- 








ingale highest, for its song, its dignity, 
and a sober beauty that even distinguishes 
its eggs. 


“Very many people,”’ he says, “are con- 
vinced that the nightingale is a very plain, 
undistinguished-looking bird. In point of 
fact, the nightingale is about the most 
distinguished-looking bird of all our small- 
er summer visitors, whether to wood, fleld, 
or mountain. He seems quite what he ts 
—a king among small birds. Look at his 
large, bright—I was almost going to say 
gazelle-like—eye, at his nobility of mien 
and carriage, at the way in which he stands 
well up off his perch on those long brown 
legs of his; and you will never afterwards 
believe the stories about this marvellous 
singer being a little humble-looking brown 
bird.”’ 


A colored lithograph of,.the nightingale 
confirms this remark, suggesting, in grace- 
fulness of outline, our vireo, also a bird of 
dignity, and a most spiritual songster. 

The book contains another excellent plate 
of two warblers, five landscapes after draw- 
ings by Mr. Ralph Hodgson, and a number 
of vignettes of uncommon merit, by Mr. 
A. Rackham. Large print and good paper 
add to its merits. 





A Primer of Forestry. Part I. The Forest. 
By Gifford Pinchot. [Bulletin No. 24, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Forestry.] Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1899. 


This little book of perhaps not twenty 


thousand words, with 130 illustrations, will . 


be thankfully received by those whom it 
concerns, and will doubtless contribute to 
the weai and wealth of the nation. Though 
arboriculture is one thing and silviculture 
another, yet an introductory chapter is ju- 
diciously devoted to the life of the tree, its 
parts, its food, its chemical composition, 
how it breathes by leaves and lenticels, how 
it grows at the different seasons, and the 
consequent structure of the wood, its an* 
nual rings, its medullary rays, its heart- 
wood, etc. The second chapter treats of the 
differences in the silvatic characters of 
trees, especially between ‘‘tolerant”’ trees, 
which flourish under more or less heavy 
shade in early youth,and “intolerant” trees, 
which demand a comparatively light cover, 
or even unrestricted light. This capital 
distinction is the secret of much that seems 
incomprehensible in lucarian history, and 
may be called the key to forestry. Various 
other characters, such as the nature of the 
seeds, the tendency to sprout, the require- 
ment of moisture, and resistance to heat, 
cold, and injuries, are here considered. The 
next chapter—a deeply interesting one—de- 
scribes the course of events in the life of 
a forest. Although in an ancient forest 
trees differing in age by centuries grow side 
by side, yet, in order to show how this ult!- 
mate stationary state of things is brought 
about, the author follows the progress of 
a forest-crop of uniform age from the seed 
through all the successive phases of life 
until it reaches maturity, bears seed in its 
turn, and finally declines in fertility and 
strength, until at last it passes away and 
its place is filled by a new generation. The 
last chapter treats of the enemies of the 
forést, especially fire, “‘reckless’’ lumbering, 
and sheep-grazing. We do not know that 
we can agree that stripping off a forest can 
properly be called “reckless” lumbering. Is 
it not often a method forced upon the owner 
by the State, which taxes this kind of pro- 
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perty at such a ruinous rate that no other 
course is open to him? 

In its clear presentation of the rationale 
of its subject, in the force of its reasons en- 
hanced by entire moderation, this tract is 
quite a little masterpiece. In reading it the 
book itself has seemed to us like a forest, 
first, in the simplicity of its style, and, se- 
cond, in that it tempts us to go on and on 
by the calm refreshment of its sturdy, 
solemn truths. But it turns out altogether 
unlike a forest in coming to an end too soon, 
as well as by the circumstance that the read- 
er is never for a moment at a loss to know 
at just what point of the argument he is or 
whither it is leading him. There is no lite- 
rature in it, as moderns understand litera- 
ture, yet the writer cannot conceal from us 
that he has been penetrated and baptized 
with the spirit of the woods. 

“The forest,” he says, “‘is as beautiful as 
it is useful. The old fairy tales which spoke 
of it as a terrible place are wrong. No one 
can really know the forest without feeling 
the gentle influence of one of the kindliest 
and strongest parts of nature. Perhaps no 
other natural agent has done so much for 


the human race, and has been so recklessly 
used and so little understood.” 
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THE HYGIENE OF TRANSMISSIBLE 
DISEASES. 


Their Causation, Modes of Dissemination, and Methods 
of Prevention. 


By A, C. ABBOTT, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology and Director of the Laboratory of Hygiene, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Octavo, 311 pages. With Charts, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Price, $2.00 net. 


The prevention of disease is one of the mostimportant subjects of the day. With the univer- 
sal progress in general education, the public is no longer satisfied that a physician enter the house, 
prescribe his remedies, and depart. They desire more: they wish to know the nature, the origin, 
and the cause of the sickness, the most likely channels through which the disease is contracted, 
and the most suitable means for preventing its recurrence or spread. This important and neces- 
sary information the present volume seeks to supply. It deals with just that practical portion of 
the subject which is of vital interest to every intelligent man who has at heart his own best inte- 
rests as well as those of the community of which he forms a part. 
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